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Smuggled Plea 


from Spain 


^T'HE SPANISH Director-Genera I of 
Prisons, Don Jesiis Gonzales del 
Verro, has given orders^ in order to ter¬ 
minate the unsavoory reputation acquired 
by Burgos Prison, that three special pri¬ 
sons be constructed, 

Soria, at eleven hundred metres above 
sea leveK with ZO^OOQ inhabitants and 
capital of the most untnhaliited province 
of Spain, has been chosen to house the 
most dangerous political prisoners. Jaeti 
and Palencia are the two ofhs^r centres 
which have been choseni again because 
of their comparative seclusion from 
urban and industrial centres, 

TTicy are to have specially selected 
guards and warders* in order to discipline 
the poHlical prisoners. 

Prisoners are fo be classified by a 
special iechnicar committee (consisting 
of a doctor, priest, teacher and a psycho¬ 
logist) after sentence, and then taken to 
one of Ibe above penitentiaries. 

Although these plans are already being 
carried out, there still remain in Burgos 
a number of political prisoners from be¬ 
fore the 'whitewash’ campaign, begun in 
1965, Tn the Provincial Prison of Madrid 
are the largest number of prisoners await¬ 
ing trial for political otTences by the 
Tribunal of Public Order (Tribunal de 
Qrden Publico). Apart from these, how¬ 
ever. there are always a large number 
of political prisoners awaiting trial in 
the Provincial Prisons of Barcelona, 
Malaga, Sevilla, Valencia. Bilbao and San 
Sebastian, 

Though the new arrangement is in¬ 
tended to destroy the infamous reputation 
of Burgos Prison, if is also an attempt 
by tbe State to isolate the political pri¬ 
soner, by putting the greatest number of 
difficulties in his way, from communicat¬ 
ing w ith outside. 

The communication halls are separated 
by two barred mesh windows at a dis¬ 
tance of four-and-a-half feet. Letters are 
subject to strict control, and when there 
is any doubt are sent to the Direccron- 
General of Prisons. On December 19 
last, three political prisoners were in¬ 
formed that their letters had been held by 
the Direccjon-General for a fortnight, 
and copies of the same had been included 
in their prison files (this can be serious, 
since this can cause subsequent refusal 
of conditional liberty even years later). 
In the ^cemetery’ of Soria there are 24 
political prisoners [14 orthodox Com¬ 
munists: 5 Maoists; 2 Basque Nationalists 
(BTA); I student; and 3 anarcho-syndi¬ 
calists]. 

•CAT AND MOllSr TREATMENT 

Tlie Spanish Criminal Code allows for 
prisoners reducing their sentence by a 
third, by working in the prison work¬ 
shops or generally. Another quarter of 
the sentence may be served whilst on 
‘conditional liberty', outside the prison. 
In order to benefit from conditional 
liberty, the prisoner has to be of good 
conduct, and if he has committed any 
faults, he must be rehabilitated or par¬ 
doned by the Governor or priest for 
‘extra speciar conduct; or this may come 
automatically after a given period of time 
if the fault was not serious. 

Reduction of the sentence by labour 
only applies after the prisoner has been 
senlenc^ by the Supreme Tribunal, and 
the sentence has been communicated to 
the prison. This normally takes up to 
two years, and I know of cases where 
considerably longer periods have passed, 
even up to five years in one case, where 
the man had not even been tried* and 
had been released on the orders of the 
military judge. 

In any case, when the judges and 
offii^rs in charge of the files come to 
decide upon the termination of a sen¬ 
tence or its remission to conditional 
liberty, they always act to the detriment 
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of the prisoner, unless he has infiuential 
friends or the capacity to bribe. Should 
he be ill for instance, and unable to 
work, he cannot reduce his sentence by 
labour. If he has been sanctioned and is 
working, he cannot reduce his sentence 
until the sanction has been lifted, how¬ 
ever much he works. The redemption 
fRcdencion') of sentence is theoretically 
one-third of the sentence, but in practice 
it is rarely more than one-eighth. So far 
as 'conditional liberty' is concerned, al¬ 
though it has been juridically defined, it 
is referred to as an 'act of grace' and 
treated as such. 

When the period referred to as *condi- 
tional* is cnteredo after the completion of 
one-third of the sentence (with or with¬ 
out redemption), the Direccion-General 
examines the prisoner's file. Should it 
be accepted, it is forwarded to the 
Council of Ministers for approval and 
signature. As the C>ouncil meets once a 
fortnight, the prisoner who complete his 
sentence on a day which does not coincide 
can spend up to sixteen days over his 
sentence, 

TO JLFJJERTi 

Before ’ the file can be taken to the 
DGP (Direccion-General of Prisons), the 
prisoner has to name someone who will 
act as his referee (*fiador*) once he has 
been released. Once the Hadori has been 
named* the police make a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of whomever it is, fo such an 
extent that the majority of ihem withdraw 
their offers under coercion. Hi is applies 
to almost half of the common criminals, 
who, unable to find a ^fiadori. have to 
complete their sentence. This is not 
usually the case with political prisoners, 
as they are in the main able to find 
people convinced that what they are do¬ 
ing is right, and are in the main more 
difficult for the police to intimidate, but 
even so the police make life difficult for 
the ‘fi ad ores’ in other ways. This is 
despite the fact that the State expressly 
created the ‘fiador’ system and the 'Juntas 
de Libertad Vigilada' for the express pur¬ 
pose of allowing prisoners out on condi¬ 
tional liberty. 

Even when all the necessary documents 
and all the requisites are fulfilled, the 
prisoner has by no means achieved con¬ 
ditional liberty: the DGP can still refuse 
it on the grounds that those concerned 

CouUnued on page 2 


¥N MOSCOW it was 

^ revealed that a promulgated 
by Stalin made for a 

private citizen to press con¬ 
ference without permission* 

in Britain the Siar voiced 

doubts about the Wisdom of the 
seven-year sentence Y uri Galan- 
skov and ibc sentence on 

Ginzburg, In too. Dr, 

Pavel Litvinov, graiiidsim of Maxim 
Litvinoff, was diso^'^sed from his 
lecturing appointm^.^^ the Mos¬ 
cow Chemistry Institute, These are 
all protests about protests and would 
seem to some. many Com¬ 
mittee of 100 demonstrations, to be 
infinitely regressing to be protests 
about protests aboiii protests but it 
seems more like a Irain of goods- 
trucks where the iinpact from the 
engine repercusses down the whole 
length of the train. Another 
shudder, it seems, kfis shaken the 
mighty Soviet engine* it has again 
bumped over the wft>ng points. 

The old legacy of Stalinism has 
not died out, some say, and these 
judicial excesses (some of them 
manifestly illegal) are a return to 
the bad old days of Stalin and give 
an excuse to stir up the old enmities 
of the Cold War era. However, it is 
said* whilst we may deplore the 
despatch of iniellectuals to the salt 
mines (or wherever it is their labour 
is needed), what about the negroes 
in the Southern States of America? 

Tn some ways Stialiri was a great 
boon to Communism and the 
Soviet Union. It created a new poli¬ 
tical swear-word gtalinisnT ['the 
kind of communisnai one dislikes^— 
see TROTSKYISMhas even 
met young commil%fs who be¬ 
lieved that Stalin was responsible 
for putting down the Hungarian 
rising. At the other end of the scale 
one meets Trotskyists who seem to 
imply that Stalin was responsible for 
the Kronstadt shootings. 

In 1959* under the name of 
Abram Tertz, Andre Sinyavsky 
wrote an article 'On Socialist Real¬ 
ism’. It was published in Paris and 
in it, speaking of the Soviet revolu¬ 
tion, he said: 

‘So that prisons should vanish for 
ever, we built new prisons. So that 
all frontiers should fall* we sur¬ 
rounded ourselves with a Chinese 
Wall. So that work should become 
a rest and a pleasure we introduced 
forced labour. So that not one drop 
of blood be shed any more, we 
killed and killed and killed. 

'In the name of the Purpose we 
turned to the means that our 
enemies used; we glorified Imperial 
Russia, we wrote lies in Pravda 
(Truth), we set a new Tsar on the 
now empty throne, we introduced 
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officers’ epaulettes and tortures. . . . 
Sometimes we felt that only one 
final sacrifice was needed for the 
triumph of Communism—the re¬ 
nunciation of Communism.' in 1966 
Sinyavsky and Daniel were sen¬ 
tenced to seven years’ and five 
years' imprisonment respectively for 
publishing in the West matter hostile 
to the Soviet regime. Mikhail Sho¬ 
lokhov and other Soviet writers pro¬ 
tested against the leniency of the 
court and asked for the death sen¬ 
tence. 

A small group of amateur writers 
produced a duplicated account of 
the trial and sentences, for public 
distribution. They were accused of 
being financed by an emigre organ¬ 
ization (NTS) but as the trial was 
held (after twelve months) in 
secret, and the NTS was reputedly 
behind Gerald Brooke, it is possible 
that the KGB is making political 
capital out of this allegation. Street 
protests were staged outside the 
courtroom and an abortive press 
conference for foreign journalists 
was attended by two only and the 
KGB who acted, just as they have 
done through history—whether the 
Cheka, the OGPU, the NKVD—as 
the mid wives to the dead foetus of 
Soviet civil liberty. 

There are those that believe that 
war is the accidental product of the 
State’s errors in foreign policy, 
rather than the inevitable preJUu.,! 
of the State’s existence. Tn a like 
manner it is possible to believe that 
a State can be run without infring¬ 
ing the citizen’s civil liberties. The 
real civil liberties, the right to ex¬ 
press one’s views no matter how 
absurd or unpopular, must always 
clash with the aims of the State, and 
in a State as highly organised (if not 
actually monolithic) as Soviet 
Russia, Mao’s China or Hitler’s 
Germany, it is impossible for the 
thinking, imaginative, sensitive artist 
to express himself without clashing 
with the State at some point. 

To protest about the excesses of 
one parlicular State at one particular 
time does not mean to condone the 
excesses of any other State. They do 
these things rather better in the 
democracies. Whereas under Stalin 
and the Czar recalcitrants went to 
prison or Siberia, under Kruschev 
and Kosygin they go into labour 
camps, asylums or exile. In the 
democracies artists may either be 
starved out or. what is more efficient. 


Demonstration in Aberdeen 


A LJSTRALIAN involvement in Ihe 
^ Vietnam war, unlike that lyf America 
which stems directly from Ihe logic of 
Imperialist strategy and economics, is 
more a product of that xenophobia which 
has alllicted Australian life in this century 
and of pressure exerted on them by 
America thfiiugh xSEATO and (he enor¬ 
mous investments held in Australian in- 
dusiry by American capitalists. Direct 
action against this involvement* by anar¬ 
chists in this country, is made diflicult— 
there arc no Australian Iroops here, no 
huge Australian firms, etc. However, the 
constant efforts by the Australian Govern¬ 
ment to recruit immigrants (who. of 
course, are never spoken to about the 
war and preparations to escalate it) offer 
a field for action. 

It has been a freezing winter in Aber¬ 
deen; unemployment is rising (3(X) men 
were recently paid off al Russels ship¬ 
yard) and there seems to be no better 
prospects ahead. Because of this wc ex¬ 
pected a steady Bow of inquisitive per¬ 
sons at a recruiting exhibition for con¬ 


ductors on the Melbourne tramway, which 
was held on January 12. However, in the 
entire four hours we stup’d in the freezing 
cold, dodging squalls of snow, only 30 
or so turned up; they were all given a 
leallel, telling ihem the facts about con- 
script ion in Australia-itiany read them 
through, one or iwo stuffed them into 
pockets. One YMCA m^nnic (the exhi¬ 
bition was in a YMCA ha Ilk leafleUed 
by mistake, gave us booklets about 
The Way Upwards' told us that 
Jesus didn't believe in Ji*iitrchism, he be¬ 
lieved in Harold Wilson; another YMCA 
lad, after three of us gone into the 
exhibition, laid leaJlcls and started 
talking to the potentifl^ immigrants and 
arguing with the Austr^^'bans, called Ihc 
police. Two arrived Ihrcaicned to 

arrest us if we went the building 
again; two more arrive" singly later in 
the afternoon and shou^^^d a bit, )f any 
comrades wish lo leall^^^ similar exhibi¬ 
tions, we will supply copies of 

the leaflet, free. 

I ft Mitchell. 


CONSCRIPTION 
IN AUSTRALIA ! 

T he AMERICAN FORCES in Viet¬ 
nam are suffering ©icr-increasing 
casualltes; bul few people seeni aware 
that there are 8,000 Austmliaii troops In 
Victnani, and that these are also dying 
ill their hundreds. In llie swamps, jungles 
and niouiilaiiis. 

Inmtigninls are not told the full fads 
about Amtmlin’s conscription policy un¬ 
til U h too late. AM Australians over 19 
are liable lo light in Vielttaiii* this applies 
to inimigrunts and natives equally. As 
soon as you step ashore you will be a 
candidate for coiiseriprion, to be sent off 
lo die in an unju.st and lirutal war. This 
applies EVEN IF YOU ARE ONLY 
GOING TO AUSITIAI.IA FOR A 
TRIAL PERIOD. 

We agree with the advice given to in¬ 
tending inimigrants hy the Australian 
anti-war niovciiienf—STAY AT HOME! 

Issued by Alierdecn Anarchists, 
c/o Dey, 142 Walker Road. 


dined out and cease to be rebels. 

Soviet literary history is full of 
those who refused to conform with 
the views of ‘Socialist realism’ and 
chose suicide, silence or voluntary 
exile. Mayakovsky, Yesenin, Paster¬ 
nak, Babel* Zoschenko, Eisenstcin 
are great names that occur to one. 
But how many minor talents have 
been strangled at birth by the all- 
embracing KGB protection of Soviet 
culture? 

George Orwell, in liis bitterly 
pessimistic 1984, the novel of a sick, 
disappointed man. spoke of a totali¬ 
tarian state that could perpetually 
maintain itself in power by repres¬ 
sion and conditioning. This is not so. 
We have seen in Hungary, in East 
Germany, and now in Moscow, that, 
despite all the vigilant care of Big 
Brother Slate, the students, the sup¬ 
posedly pampered darlings; the ar¬ 
tists, the coddled cadres of the revo¬ 
lution, break away from the restraint 
and for a brief while show that the 
human being is not a thing lo be 
bullied, conditioned, pampered or 
coddled by the State but issues a 
challenge. In the words of Yuri 
Galanskov 

'Arise! 

Inflamed rebel lions blood! 

Forward, r/esfroy and finish 
il off— 

This raiting prison of State!' 

Jack Robinson. 


COME ON OUT! 


QUR CONTEMPORARY, Tribune, 
has printed an appeal *tQ all those 
who have given their support to ihe 
Labour movement’, in which it asks that 
they *stay in and fight’. It points out 
that the present crises in the Labour 
Party ‘will generate the most terrible 
feelings of disgust and despair in the 
hearts of those Labour activists who 
have devoted their whole lives to the 
cause of Socialism'. 

Socialism means many different things 
to many different people, but the Labour 
Party has never been socialist. It has 
always been a coalition of men with 
differing and contradictory views. In 
times of oppositions they get along, unit¬ 
ing to oppose the Government, but once 
in office, the cracks which have been 
carefully plastered over soon reappear. 

The spectrum of viewpoint is so wide 
that really some would be more at home 
with the Tories, while those Tribune 
MPs and their supporters should realty 
form another party, that is if they really 
believe socialism can be brought about 
by parliamentary means. 

Of course many Labour Party acti¬ 
vists will support the Government’s cuts 
in welfare and social services as a 
necessary ingredient to strengthen the 
economy. They will deplore the attacks 
from other Party members and call them 
disloyal. But for those who have worked 
in the Labour Party with the illusion 
that they were helping to bring about an 
egalitarian socialist society, based on 
co-operation and needs, instead of com¬ 
petition and profit, 1 think that Tn tuners 
appeal is so much rubbish. I hope that 
these socialists do leave the Labour 
Party, although not the Labour move¬ 
ment (by which 1 mean the trade unions, 
etc.) and consider the anarchist alterna¬ 
tive. 

To Tribune I say that they have not 
got a chance of getting control of the 
party machine. No 1eft-winger“ ever gets 
this far, and if he or she does, then by 
that time their teeth have been long 
since drawn. You never see those ‘left- 
wing’ Ministers on CND marches now. 
Perhaps Tribune and its MPs just do 
not want to recognise it and are pre¬ 
pared to assist in perpetuating the illu¬ 
sion, Most of their lives are based on it 
and possibly the comforts, the salaries 
and the illusion of power are too much 
lo give up. 

To those activists who have seen their 
ideals betrayed and dragged through and 
finally kicked out of the corridors of 
power, we would extend to you a frater¬ 
nal hand of welcome and would hope 
that the anarchist alternative would fill 
the dtsillustoned political vacuum. 

P.T. 
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DLACK power and White Power 
^ may come to mean the same thing 
in the end. Black Power, which inspires 
fear, hatred, and stirs white passion to 
the white heat point, is merely the 
revival of the consciousness of a people; 
cultural consciousness, political con¬ 
sciousness and physical consciousness. 
When black people begin to reject 
white propaganda, they arc fully grown. 
"No longer,’ says Franz Fanon, 'half 
monkey, half human beings/ Black 
Power, in fact, is the realisation by 
black people that they arc people and 
not problems. 

This realisation, Stokeley Carmichael 
calls ‘the black consciousness’. It em¬ 
bodies a revolution, ft is a revolt against 
prejudice, self hate, cultural masturba¬ 
tion. phony egoism, and lastly, a rejec¬ 
tion of the imposition of white culture 
and attitudes, wherever it inflicts pain, 
suffering and spiritual dilemma on the 
black individual in ihc name of inte¬ 
gration ... or the discrimination bluff. 

Black Power in practice means the 
shaking off of slave values. It is inevit¬ 
able therefore that the first battle that 
the black man will engage in, and one 
that he cannot help but win, is the battle 
to speak for himself, and not through 
the borrowed, or imposed voice of ’white 
?ibc^als^ It follows also that the first 
battalion he will meet face to face will 
be those same white liberals who believe 
in their divine right to speak on behalf 
of "coloured’ people. White liberals fail 
to realise that the ’coloured' man is now 
the black man. Gone is the slav^e shame 
of the blacks true tdentiiy . . . being 
black. 

A great deal of the reaction in Britain 
to black consciousness tends to be in^ 
fluenced by the debate of white liberals 
concerning their alleged right to inte¬ 
grate blacks into the false concepts of 
colour, race, embedded in white society; 
concepts which they themselves have 
never been able to see through, and with 
which the system captures and imprisons 
their liberalism. Stokeley Carmichael 
had a way of saying, each U'me a black 
man stood up to a white man, and en¬ 
forced his right, not only to speak, but 
also to teach in order lo correct the 
false concepts of liberalism . . . "yeah 
brother blow his mind’. 

Blowing a mind means standing up to 
a fascist, and saying, "fascist you can’t 
touch me ever again’; in essence revers¬ 
ing Kipling’s false dictum, so frequently 
expressed with New Statesman logic. The 
white man is, in fact, the black man’s 
hurdpn, not the other way round And 
what’s more, the white man knows it, 
because it has always been the most 
convulsive of his shame, 

The reaction of the established white 
press in Britain is to immediately call 
the black man a racist, arrest its speakers 
-—Michael X, Roy Sawh, Ajoy Ghosi, 
Michael Oyornumu, Alton Watson^—and 
sii back blindly and hope that the revolt 
will end there , . . the black man sits 
back and laughs; be knows what is com¬ 
ing, because he knows what he is capable 
of . , . but the white establishment has 
no idea because there are no white 
liberals around to meddle and the estab¬ 
lishment has never in its existence re¬ 
lated with anyone but those within it. 

It seems therefore that we are left with 
one group of white people who may 
possibly stand a chance of getting near 
to Black Power, i.e., getting near enough 
to know where Black Power itself is at. 
and that means those people who have 
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never been establish¬ 
ment, never fa^scists. or liberals 

or racists . , ijjfse whites can only be 
identified as 
where near 
ously be either 

sympathetic to felack evolufion. These 
"people’ can m become White 

Power in the whit^ society. In order to 
do this they will Isavc to start their own 
human revolution their own 
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are considered dinB^^tous. There are in 
fact a huge prisnnenf still 

sening their **^*^*' 

sentences have women’s 

prison of Alcala de Henares, for instance, 
Miguela Alonso, ft political prisoner, who 
has completed all the conditions demanded 
of her, has heed waiting three months 
for the signature.which will release her. 
In Alicante. Matijiel Soriano Sanleandro, 
political prisoner; was set free last month, 
six months after hi® sentence had ex¬ 
pired. In the provincial Prison of 
Madrid. Sabin Urfutia, Basque Nationa¬ 
list, political prisoner (member of ‘Soli¬ 
darity of Basque^Workers’), was released 
six months after expiry of sentence only 
after the threat of a hunger strike. Mur, 
militant member; of the National Con¬ 
federation of Labour (CNT), was obliged 
to go on hunger strike because freedom 
was denied him. 

However, the worst case of all con¬ 
cerned Juan Busquels Berges, member 
of the CNT. whe^ after eighteen years of 
imprisonment, \va3 released in September 
last from Burgos Prison, three years after 
expiry of his sentriice. The ‘benevolence’ 
of the prison sysEsm in Spain since the 
‘reforms’ may be seen to be mythical. 
Tills was particularly heralded when I, 
as a political prisoner in Spain, was re¬ 
leased after servi^ three years of a 20- 
year sentence; bu|:m fact there are only 
three other comparable cases to this and 
in each case a foreigner was concerned 
(Pecunia, BatouxJ^tnd Ferre—all French), 

When passing sentence, the judge takes 
these "concession}’ into account, and 
passes longer seiifences accordingly; this 
despite the fa(^ ^at the concessions are 
30 difficult f lin^ent. Thus one fact - 
adds upon anothtr to prolong the period 
of detention. 

Prior to the 'partial amnesty of 1962. 
prisoners could onty redeem on one sen¬ 
tence—but rarely is only one sentence 
passed upon an offender. The unfor¬ 
tunate prisoner had to complete the rest 
of the sentences in their totality. The 
1962 pardon fferrrvitted the prisoner to 
redeem on all Sentences passed on him 
at the time of his sentence. The DGP 
published details of the pardon without 
mentioning its ipetroactive character; when 
in fact it should have been applied from 
the moment the prisoner was allowed lo 
redeem his senlcnce. Thus one benefit 
pays for another: the period of ‘redemp- 
lion’ comes off,the period which should 
otherwise be the period of ‘conditional 
liberty' (i.e. outside the prison). 

And yet. despile all this, the Director- 
General of Prisons saw fit to point out 
that conditional liberty could not be 


"white’ people. 

This, of course, is the crux of the 
matter; if White Power goes into white 
society and 'blows* the mind of white 
society, it will start a whole irreversible 
process. Freeing the people from their 
centuries of imposed lies, corruption and 
political deceit. . . , Capitalist extraction 
of their blood, and their young blood 
... it will of course cause a blow up in 
the face of the white establishment. Who 
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granted, especially to political prisoners, 
in those cases where it would be supposed 
that the ‘beneficiary’ would repeat his 
crimes during his period of liberty (i,e. 
return to his political activity). This has 
now been denounced by the College of 
Lawyers of Barcelona, which (according 
to lawyer Soler y Barbera) has declared 
in a press statement that ‘it is inadmis¬ 
sible juridically to presuppose a future 
crime’. 

MEDICAI. ATFENTION IN PRISON 

nic niedical service io all Spanish 
prisons is elementary. In Soria, there is 
no medical officer at alL A doctor from 
the town turns up four or five days a 
month. Recently, two prisoners suffering 
from intestinal froubJe had to wait six 
weeks before the OGP in Madrid 
authorised them to be taken to the City 
Hospital, to be radiographed. During 
this lime, these two prisoners (Lnis 
Andres Edo and Jose Maria Gutierrez 
dc la Torre) had no other sedative iban 
large quantities of bicarbonate. Even to¬ 
day, after the result of the radiography 
being known (a stomach ulcer in the 
case of Edo, and defective functioning 
of the vesicula bilia in the ease of Gutier¬ 
rez), treatment cannot be undertaken as 
the Director of Soria has to apply to the 
DGP in Madrid for them to authorise 
payment of treatment. This means a wait 
of three to tour weeks, whiist bicarbonate 
is all that is to hand, and the patients 
become worse. 

The dentist conies if called, but the 
prispner must pay for his service^ Each 
extractfon costs 100 pesetas, rfecintly a 
prisoner who had four extractions and a 
number of fillings had to pay 2,(X)0 
pesetas. (A prisoner cams 300 or 400 
pesetas a month,) The same happens with 
the oculist. During the recent cold spell, 
a large number of prisoners suffered from 
influenza, but there were no medicine or 
aspirins to counteract. (When I was in 
Madrid Prison, 25 aspirins per week were 
supplied lor a gallery of 400 prisoners, 
in the midst of winter.) 

prisoners rely on medicine sent from 
France by well-wishers, in the case of 
political prisoners, or from relatives, in 
the case of criminals. Those who could 
not buy medicine, went without. In the 
Prison Hospital of Yeserias there is the 
central medical store for the whole of 
Spanish prisons, which should supply 
ihcni all, but these are reserved for par¬ 
ticular personal patients of prison doc¬ 
tors. Most of those medicines which find 


could stop a revolution taking place? 

The true statement of Black Power is 
this. The black revolution can only be 
won in the end if black people and white 
people now face the common enemy 
with the true conviction to either change 
it or destroy it. The enemy is white 
racist capitalist society—as real and 
nasty, and distinct as it is from the 
people. Until "White Power’ shows its 
head, Black Power must carry on its 
work on its own . . , because black 
people are also conscious of the fact that 
six million Jews were slaughtered in gas 
chambers in Europe, it will only happen 
in England on a battlefield. This is one 
message the establishment should receive 
as it comes. 

ComiNEY Tulloch. 


their way to prison from the central store 
are thus sold outside, to the detriment 
of the prisoners, who can only be sure of 
receiving alkaline and bicarbonate and an 
occasional aspirin out of the Slate sup^ 
plies which go to the cabinets of the 
prison doctors. 

ECHOES OF THE INQUISITION 

To the slogan "There are no political 
prisoners in Spain’ it may be retorted, 
‘There are still political prisoners who 
have served more than eighteen con¬ 
tinuous years’, Miguel Garcia Garcia— 
now in Soria—60 years of age, militant 
of the CTSfT, is now the ‘father’ of the 
Spanish prisons. He was detained in 
Barcelona on October 21, 1949—the saine 
date as Juan Busc|ue Berges, who was 
judged by court-martial in (he Military 
Headquarters of that city in Febmaiy 
1952 and condemned to death (being com¬ 
muted at the last moment^ on March 13 
of the same year, with three others). An¬ 
other five were shot in the Campo de la 
Bota, Barcelona, after the same court- 
martial. Now Miguel Garcia Garcia, 
half-blind and critically ill, is still lan¬ 
guishing in the prison of Soria, hoping 
against hope that the authorities will 
allow him to die outside prison. Lately 
he has been suffering severe heart attacks 
and was saved only by a miracle—he was 
taken to Yserias, where he remained two 
months during which period he saw no 
heart specialist. The crisis over, he was 
returned to Soria at 1,100 metres altitude, 
where a new crisis would of necessity be 
fatal. 

It is Imperative that sometliing be done, 
at least on behalf of Miguel Garcia 
Garcia. He cannot be left to die among 
the warders of Soria, a latter-day victim 
of the Spanish Inquisitioa, It may be 
tme that tn’ my'riwn eaiie, representatfons 
from abroad influenced their decision to 
release me after three years, but in the 
main the only language that seems to be 
understood by Spain’s Torquemadas is 
that of force. They are deaf to appeals 
for mercy and justice and even to the 
need for respecting the laws made by 
their own State in its own interest. The 
only comparatively light sentences that 
have been passed were those following 
explosions abroad at Spanish Embassies, 
when for instance. Edo and others re¬ 
ceived the comparatively light sentences of 
nine years for Edo (who had been on their 
death list), and three years for the others, 
who, as Anarchists, might well have 
received a similar sentence to Miguel 
Garcia Garcia. 

Stitart Christie. 

(The above article is based on a letter 
Stuart Christie received through Anar¬ 
chist Black Cross.—Editors.) 
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Chinese Anaicty 


^HINA IN 1 HE PRFiSKNT ERA is the focal point of contradictions in 
the world, the storni centre of the world revolution. The Chinese 
anarchists arc on the rampage and the progress of Communist ceniraliza- 
tion and snbiirdination to the Party hierarchy has come in doubt. The Red 
Guards have been thwarted in their allemplcd lakeovcrs of Canton and 
Shanghai harbour installations and their attempt to take over the factories 
of industrial Wuhan was repulsed by workers who were aided by the army. 

The anarchists preserve the unity, or sometimes they create it. In unity 
we find the difference between the possibility for a rcvoluiionary movement 
and the ceriairiiy of a hopelessly divided set of alienated faeitons, 

Chinese anarchy maintains that the end is subordinate to the means and 
whai is achieved in the end will be the result of the means chosen. It is 
rare that a social project get results identical with the end result as it was 
conceived by the persons who initialed the project. End results cannot 
always be determined in advance but we arc free to choose who we will 
go with and w^ho we will kill, if we will kill anyone. 

The Chinese anarchists have never shrunk from creative violence and 
they were ready to go when Sun Yai-sen called for insurrection and revo¬ 
lutionary action lo overthrow the Manchu government. When Mao and 
the Communists broke with the Kuoniintang none of the anarchists stayed 
behind with Chlang Kai-shek, bm many of them went with Mao up into 
the hills to fight. The Chinese anarchists refused to participate in the 
Kuominlang government when it was organized by Sun Yai-sen so they 
were not involved in any of the corruption which soiled every member of 


the c hiang Kai-shek regime, 

THE RISE OF THE CHINESE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 

In 1927. Chiang Kai-shek decided 
on a ‘final solurion’ lo the 'com¬ 
munist problem*. Mao and the other 
Communis!^ in government were 
foivxd into rebellion for the sake of 
survival. Communist history and 
Nationalist history both have their 
versions of what happened during 
the years before and after the 
Japanese war. until 1949 when Mao 
came to power. Chiang fled to Tai¬ 
wan. and Communism was installed 
in China. 

As power corrupts them all 
govern men IS lie, and some of these 
lit- have insinuated themselves into 
the Red Chinese ideology. The pro* 
letarial is either the lowest social and 
economic class in a society or it is 
the Iks of workers who must sell 
Uieir labtiur to live, Jn many urban 
industrial deticf. the two ovi^Jap. 
The Communist notion of the dicta¬ 
torship of the proiciariai is self-con¬ 
tradictory and has never operated in 
practice. In fact the leaders of their 
rev(4uUonar>* governments have al¬ 
ways been radical intellectuals who 
lead the workers but do not have 
their origins among iliem. 

The Chinese sludcni class has 
been put on vacation for one year 
with orders to lead the Cultural 
Revolution while the scht>oI system 
i:, being reformed. These r?tudents. 
110 million of them according to one 
r ilimale. are Mippu^ed to , . hold 
high ihr great red banner of Mao 
'I se-lunji’i, thought and denounce all 
thorc wht» lake the capilalist road, 
fhet attack with wnrclj; and gestures 
proud burea.uc.a-ii->, petty officials 
and ju -l abij Jl njiyone else they 
don't like 

Must of tlic Red Guiirds' postur¬ 
ing has been mm-violent, but in 
Shanghai two different groups of 
Red tiuarcl. fell to fightinc each 
olher and fighting aliai agiuri'i wor¬ 
kers. soldiers and p<iri oflkials 
7 here wa.s some bh hMicJ. and in 
Ihe aflcrnniih. one yu-jne sbidenl 
was executed and thirteen others 
sentenced to life imprisonment 

In Honan. Red Guanls tom* 
plained that soldiers sto-id by while 
anarchist workers beat them up. 
Automobile wtjrkers in Mandiuna 
attacked schools which Red fiuards 
were using as bases for their opera¬ 
tions, In Hantan. near Feking. 

, evil elements endrticd the revo¬ 
lutionary rebels, sabotaged prixiuc- 
lion and cut oil tfic waler, the elec¬ 
tricity and the finid supplies' fhe 
situation was bad enougfi for Wang 
Ij. propaganda director, tfi go to 
Kunming and f Tungking lo see what 
was going on. Chcju f'n-lai went to 
C'anktn and disorderly Shanghai re¬ 
ceived a visit from Mao himself. f>n 
their return each of the leaders pro¬ 
claimed that he had found ‘unprecc- 
dented excellence* in the zone of his 
personal visit. 

HJSORDER in WUHAN 

Wuhan is a hub which ranks as 
the fifth largest city in China, It is 
three industrial cities and the 
centre of internal communications 


for the whole nation. The industrial 
workers of Wuhan arc organized in 
a self-defence group called ‘the mil¬ 
lion heroes*. 

When the Red Guards came to 
Wuhan, and tried to lake over the 
factories and centres of communi¬ 
cation. the 'million heroes* drove 
them out of the factories and off the 
streets. The Red Guards complained 
of the ill treatment given them by 
the workers. Director of propa¬ 
ganda, Wang Li, and another high 
government official were dispatched 
from Peking lo see what was wrong. 
A mob of workers met them at the 
airport and kidnapped the two litgh 
officials. The Peking government 
had to use some tact tf> persuade Ihe 
army (whose local commander sup¬ 
ported the workers) to use its go^ 
offices and make sure the officials 
were returned safely to Peking. 
Since then Wang Li has gone on an¬ 
other T^ipeclion iqujv but net 
high parly officials have been sent 
lo Wuhan. 

When Ihe Western anti-Com¬ 
munist press got the news, its wii^s 
tingled with joy and everything was 
reported on the front pages. 'CHINA 
NEARS CIVIL WAR.* Chiang Kai- 
shek announced the beginning of 
‘final preparations* for his long- 
talkcd-about counter-attack on the 
mainland. This was wishful think¬ 
ing. for there will be no civil war in 
China while American boys in Viet¬ 
nam are nearby. 

The Chinese anarchists compJain 
that the Red Guards are trying to 
destroy the revolution in ihc rcvci- 
lulion which look hold in the years 
following Chiang's defeat. The 'little 
generals* are a newly-emerged poli¬ 
tical class, educated in the lore of 
Mao Tse-lung and released from 
school for an entire year so they may 
“cxcliange revolutionary experiences*. 
The Red Guards have been most 
clfectivc in Hong Kong where there 
are independent activists to unite 
with and the British to oppose. 

■J he workers and peasants do not 
like the parvenu student revolu- 
lionarif- Mao wants to i nictate in to 
the ruling slruLiurc of China. The 
wurkeo: do not care much for the 
rigor-ius living inipficil in Mao's 
p;4icie: and i jc^^ fur the persf^nal 
anihitions, ego and selfyi inieresis 
Ilf Mao*s folluwcrf 

Mtisl W( tern ohunvers are un¬ 
aware that it was Chinc-.^j anuidji^ls, 
not Maoists, who "helled Indiitn 
vddiers who wt r fortifying the 
14,<KX)-foot-higli Natu Par*, on the 
Himalayan ht^rdcr r>ld Gfhna hands 
arc t if ten unawafi of the .strong 
threads of anarLlii.sm which underlie 
the Chinese Revolution and of ifio 
inllucncc which t anatdiisis 

even today 

mu 

The lait>ing rebellion was more 
SLievessful than mu*>t of the other 
uprisings of IMH It was not snulfed 
oul tmlrl IKb5, Ihe progiaioine of 
the I aiping rebels was an ariarchisl 
one but it was m^t derived from any 
knowledge of foreign stxial doc¬ 
trines. The I'uiping uprising was a 
mass movemcni which attempled to 
overthrow the Mandm emperor. 


The fotlowcrs of son of heaven 

destroyed the oW ‘'lies, opposed 

slavery and and 

abolished and wearing 

the queue. They forth a land 
reform progranirft^, based on 'com¬ 
plete redistributid' ^nd advocated 
equality of the fifty years be¬ 
fore the Western S^^ufageltes. They 
destroyed Taoist and Buddhist idols. 
The Taiping wert only suppressed 
when ‘China* Goto on brought in a 
bunch of Europcso mercenaries to 
'maintain order' for the British 
Empire. 

CHINESE anarchy 

The philosophicid anarchism of 
Lao Tzu is as (Jd as Confuciaji 
legalism, the ideol<$y which propped 
up China's traditional order for so 
many centuries, Clniic.se anarchists 
prefer to forget the age-old Chinese 
anarchist iraditioii ^nd concentrate 
on what is new in itiodcrn anarchism. 

After 1902 Chinese students began 
to travel to Europe for study and 
sometimes to work and learn appli¬ 
cations of Western technology. A 
group of anarchists established a 
school in Paris and France became 
a haven for radicals. The anarchists 
set up the ‘frugal work-study pro¬ 
gramme*. By 1906 local authorities 
in Wuhan were sending student ‘acti¬ 
vists* abroad to gel rid of them. The 
Paris group sent for more students 
and taught radical anarchism to all 
those who arrived. 

The Chinese anarchists presented 
the earliest attacks on the insdlution 
of the family in Chinese society. 
Hsin Shuh-chi called for ‘ancestor 
revolution' and said that veneration 
of ancestors is a breach of reason 
and a denial of science. He argued 
that social revolution had to begin 
with the family because the family 
was the primary instnimenl of sub¬ 
jugation and iTicqui'ky. T1ie anar¬ 
chists introduced Lhe idea that a 
massive peasant - worker coalition 
might provide the political forces 
needed lo overthrow the central 
government. 

The anarchists attacked Confu¬ 
cianism as the work of ‘crafty nien* 


Fli said: ‘We have no work except 
that of overthrowing Lhe present 
authority. We arc not like other 
FK)litical parLie.s which have plans 
and ptdicies. Following the over¬ 
throw of governments and the attain¬ 
ment of anarchism there will be no 
anarchist party.' 

The Chinese anarchists accepted 
centralized power, authority and 
coercion only so long as they were 
needed to do away with militarists, 
landlords and various ‘feudal rem¬ 
nants*. Hsin Shih-chi condemned 
those revolutions conducted by the 
few as dangerous. If the majority 
of the people did not iippreciate the 
need for revolution and did nut .sup¬ 
port it its progress would be slow. 
Only when a revolution had the 
support of the great majority or the 
whole of the people could it he con¬ 
sidered a true social revolution. The 
Leninist concept of elitism, of tute¬ 
lage, was totally foreign to anarchist 
theory. The anarchists wanted no 
oligarchy, no inner circle of power¬ 
ful men to guide the ignorant masses, 
llicy said: ‘All governments are the 
enemies of freedom and equality.* 

The old Mandarin theory of tute¬ 
lage was a comfortable one for 
Chinese intellectuals. Many of them 
saw no reason to gel rid of this part 
of their role. Leninism, unlike anar¬ 
chism, could be reconciled with 
elitism just as it could be joined with 
nationalist fervour and patriotic 
appeals against alien invaders. The 
success of Leninism in Russia 
.seemed to many anarchists lo point 
the way to successful revolution. It 
also permitted political intellectuals 
to accept posts in government, some¬ 
thing anarchism frowns upon. 

The Chinese anarchists opposed 
the commimisi theory of Ch'en Tu- 
hsiu which justified tutelage to 
shape and guide the common man 
until he can be trusted to guide fiis 
own destiny. They invented the 
idea of radical infiltration of ‘mass 
organizations* and used it with suc¬ 
cess against the ‘secret societies', 
Chinese students in Peking (1919) 
used the anarchist tactic of the 
‘General Strike* during the May 4 



SBCfiiET 

^ a^A/ftMAf/yAAAoJrr^ 


who pretended to be ^ages and were 
worshipped by simpL people. Later 
genera li< ins, if icy said. Iricd lo turn 
C'ojjfucius into u siui>t und insisted 
11 lilt his every word hr iicaied as law 
wrIhoLit regard to ri'auging times 
and events 

In 191L Ihc year revolulion, 

lhe anardiists su|>]>orird Sun Val-sen 
and his Kintriiiniarig t^lnce it was 
aMti-Mancliu loid lieiiLa: anli-autho- 
rily. They held thal lehirui 

had Ui accompany p diiical change 
ii jt wa% lo l>e mea'>‘ngful The 
reason for the corraphon in the 

govcrniiieiil was tluf lhe corrup¬ 

tion of ('liinese sticiei) I liina tiiusl 
build a new moraiils ‘dhnjcd to the 
new stKiely tlial would lie created 

Wiien iilfcred fwri'cipuUtm in 
Sun's Kuominung go^^JnmeiiL the 
anarchists re I used dh^ir pluiost>- 
plicr, Sfuh f'u, criliciA*^* 
a member u( an aoid^'hjsi stidely, 
fur gelimg himself elcd^ lu parlia¬ 
ment. Ill 191J Chang pirlia- 

mentary president of ^hiim. siiffi 


movement and elfectivcly brought 
the central government to its knees 
within ten days. 

I he anarchists oppose militafistic 
solutions U) siKtal probleuw although 
they place no lituiis on lhe means 
which may he used to strike down 
ihc enemies of freedom and equality. 
Hsin Shih-chi writes: ‘Militarism is 
that by which the strong sacrifice the 
lives aiui money of others in order 
to preserve their own power and that 
of the slalo. *rhus il is unfair and 
should he eliminated. Revolutionary 
assassination, on the other hand, is 
the sacrifice of the individual to 
eliminate the enemy iif humanity.' 

After 20 years lhe Cluuesc Com¬ 
munist Hepuhlic is secreting, almost 
naturally, a superabimdant and 
omnipresent bureaucracy whicti re¬ 
sembles the Russian bureaucracy, 
riierc is a growing danger that new 
political or technical elites may 
crystallize^ monopolize power and 
behave as if ihcy were a new bour¬ 
geoisie. The mere fact that they 


were once revolutionaries will not 
shield ihc Chinese administrators 
from being corrupted by power. 

The Chinese rcvoluUon was based 
upon the idea that *lo rebel is justi¬ 
fied*, 7 he Chinese anarchists do not 
believe that the right to rebellion 
disappears iifter the victory of the 
revolution, although they would 
deny reactionaries the right to re¬ 
store old forms of power, Mao and 
sonic of the others would like 
lo institutionalize disobedience of 
superior authorilics and erect a per¬ 
manent barrier against the men in 
power. 

Here is the daring innovation of 
the Cultural Revolution. To be able 
to criticize a Communist leader in 
power without immediately being 
accused of having attacked the Party 
itself is unique in the Communist 
movement and constitutes a disturb¬ 
ing innovation in the eyes of many 
Communists. But this is exactly 
what has happened in China, Liu 
Shao-chi, leader of the Communist 
Parly apparatus, has been criticized 
in Remin Rihao and The Peking 
Repiew for taking the capitalist road 
back to semi-colonial, semi-feudal 
society, ‘This is the bourgeois reac¬ 
tionary line pursued by Ch'en Tu- 
hsiu.* One of Liu ShaO’-chi's crimes 
consists in publishing the statement: 
‘A Communist must obey everything 
which has been adopted and fixed 
by the majority, by the higher ranks 
or by the Central CommiLiee of the 
Party. He must obey even what is 
incorrect At this very moment it is 
particularly important to observe 
discipline, to obey the higher ranks 
and the Central Committee, whether 
they be right or wrong. When truth 
is on the side of the minority and the 
majority supports what is incorrect, 
the minority must nevertheless obey 
the majority in everything. ... To 
submit to the organization, to the 
majority and the higher ranks, all 
this is absolute and unconditional,' 

The victories of 1948-49 were won 
over Chiang Kai-shek by the 
People's Liberation Army, not the 
Chinese Communist Party. After tlie 
war, anarchist units dissolved into 
local communities and anarchist in¬ 
fluence in political mailers vanished. 

The anarchists are not an or¬ 
ganized party in China, but their 
ideas wield great influence. The 
head of the Communist Party will 
soon be deposed and the continuity 
of government will be broken by 
bringing in a new National Assembly 
without asking for the consent of 
the old one, Leninist ideas of sub¬ 
mission to authority and iron party 
discipline have been brought in 
question and even the notion of tute¬ 
lage for the masses is being juggled 
and changed. The results of "the 
great Cultural Revolution have al¬ 
ready startled observers in the West 
who are used to looking for purges 
of counter-revol utionary anti-party 
forces. But landlords and capitalists 
were long ago ejected from the social 
structures of New China and whai 
we sec now is another social revolu¬ 
tion from the left, this lime against 
the Party for having become an 
establishment. The anarchists are 
challenging the authoritarian struc¬ 
ture of the Party from within und 
are raising hell with the buneaucrats 
und their settled w^ays. 

FliEn Hoffman. 

RvprittteiJ with hind permission of 
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A TREE ON FIRE by Alan Sillitoc. 
Published by IVfiicniillan. 30/-. 

^HERE are some—The Beatles. John 
^ Berger. ALan Sillitoe—I find are just too 
good. ‘You had to go yourseff, right in, 
right down through (he eye of a needle, 
and into many mansions, queer street 
and rotten row, shit creek and Mind 
alley. 

Alan Silliloc. he grewded in the rain- 
grit of ra ugh ting Radford. Nottingham. 
Trained at the Raleigh. Arthur Seaton of 
a Monday, ten years older, in the Sahara 
with the FLN. ‘Calmly manipulating 
trigger and holt as if on piecework at 
his old joh in the engineering factory, 
still as of ways keeping up the quality of 
articles sent out: Shoot them down and 
know they have mothers. Uproot w’ith 
en c rgy , in tell ige n cc and i mag i n alio n 
sufficient to be sad at the obscenity not 
only of napalm. No ■ it lakes weeks for 
flame to retreat from a tree yet it never 
totally destroys it. Obscene it is to des¬ 
troy engines, machinery made with pre¬ 
cision and effort. Not care. That does 
not matter. Precision, To know when 
the patrol comes searching that your 
psyche is as tangible as your body. Sense 
to secr™'Mor/em youths marching down 
the Tangier Boulevard, shouting for inde¬ 
pendence in Algeria, who would never 
he like their fathers because they wo 
hoped the smoke flags of industry might 
one day drift over olive-groves and 
caroh farms, when they would also wear 
the rochet faces until all nobility and 
peace froze out of them: 

This is not Camus, but a very English 
book. As subtle and as cruel as a cat. 
Tis the long march and the deep search. 
We laid an empire down: we can tear 
it up. not the branches but the root. 

* No thing ever came of going into the 
desert to avoid your fellowmen. You go 
there to find them, find yourself, by 
seeking one to find many. Revolutions 
are initiated by those Mdto, in order to 


inspire themselves, ha%*e to prove to the 
wretched of the earth that they, too, can 
be inspired, ft is a search by those who 
waru to prove to themselves and the 
world that they are nor spiritually dead, 
but such effort changes everything. In 
their crude simplicity they mnj’ not see 
themselves as the makers of a world, 
because such striving begins without 
philosophy, and there is no name in the 
beginning for what is to become a prime 
mover of people: 

He's very good, is Mr, Sillitoe. "High 
all the time on the powders of my own 
brain, the tadpole blood of my veins: 
Critics reviewing A Tree an Fire were 
split. Half said no good is Sillitoe when 
he writes of Algeria and the FLN, No 
good, the others wrote, when he de¬ 
scribes the artist. It is good is this book. 
Both the Algeria part and the artist— 
subtle, independent and perverse. The 
artist—when they tell him to do y hop¬ 
ing he does the opposite: K they're 
wrong. No idea how subtle. The artist 
hell do ^ . Don't bet on it. The artist 
in A Tree on Fire, he makes it. Fashion. 
A rich man, investing £5,000 in indus¬ 
trial shares and using the dividends to 
finance gifts to trouble-makers. Invest in 
the system to destroy it. 

In England invest. Don't fight. Yet. 
Why, why, it makes me sc sick, do we 
flatter our rulers so. The thoughts of 
chairman what is his name? Let 'em be, 
like last yearis fallen star. Where's the 
Dave Clark Five—forgot. Don't criticise 
so. Don't w^astc energy fighting the 
brothers H. Don't fight ’em—yet. Make 
love not war. A tribal bond against the 
world, A mansion in Weybridge. Live on 
an ice floe. When it melts find another. 
Take the Rambler American car. Big 
house: kids. wife, mistress, mad brother, 
mates: a tribe in a laager of caravans 
around Ye Villa Back-to-Back; stem 
guns under the garage Boor and grease 
them even^ week, a couple of Land- 
Rovers and stores of food and petrol 



and radio transceii^^^’ 

start here? Yr>u cF' 


perate though whei 


ft does start, that 


yau-ll need ,he 

Algeria to stand anf chonceat f. One 
hundred Victnams. 

Green is for cnw;"’« angel with (he 
green halo, and Lincoln¬ 

shire grass and the: 

R\Y GoSLtlsKj. 



iSUfflECnON 


S EVERAL anarckis^® 

have heard before, and 

have deal! with of the views ex¬ 
pressed in Peter 'Insur¬ 
rection in Englandt when 

such views arc airfd prominentiy in 
Freedom they cannpt be allowed to 
uncriticised, even if niany of the objec¬ 
tions to them may obvious. 

In the first pla^ Cadogan does not 
define ‘insurrection—'^bether be means 

a popular rcvolutroa> ^bc 'art of insur¬ 
rection' as exercisBcJ ii^^ for example, 
the Bolshevik coii|l d'etat, or any kind 
of rising, in gcriei$h fbe govem- 

menf- On the wboli be seems to employ 
the term rather v^igucly, but in any case 
it can hardly be d^^w^^bed as a 'forgot¬ 
ten word', at leist in revolutionary 
circles, nor I think tn English (or any 
other country's) politics, Of course* as 
he says, insurrectiofl is not an un-Englrsh 
subject; it exists iis a threat or a hope* 
according to which you're on, in 
any state. Its potential, varying with 
economic* social and political circum¬ 
stances, was prci^cit in England much 
more constantly and for much longer 
than Cadogan's sparse examples might 
suggest, although ii clearly did become 
more prominent at certain times. 

1 shall refrain from picking academic 
quarrels with the background part of the 


article, altbougb tempted by some of 
the more unhisiorical assertions, by the 
selection of 1647-48 as England's mcdcl 
for insurrection* and by the date of 
C.1649 as the beginning of prime- 
ministerial government. But a word of 
dissent is demanded by the statement 
that it is much more important for us 
to know [does he know?] what happened 
in England in 1648 than . . what did 
or did not happen in Pelrograd in 1917*. 
Surely the division of histor>' into 
national com pan men is* each exclusively 
relevant unto itself, is artificial and mis¬ 
leading, adopting the establishment pre¬ 
judices of orthodox text books: surely the 
stage of historical development, indus¬ 
trialisation* class conflict and conscious¬ 
ness. and revolutionary ideology in 
Petrograd in 1917, as well as the poten¬ 
tial and actual development of the 
revolution, bring it much more vitally 
close to us than the dim and distant 
New Model ,Army of 1648. By all means 
let us study both, but in their separate 
historical contexts. 

Cadogan's philosophy of history' be¬ 
comes clearer when he considers a selec¬ 
tion of revolutions—English* American. 
French and Russiats—and decides ihal 
in each case war made them happen. 
This over-simplification leaves large 
questions un-answered. Why did the 
wars happen? Why have so many wars 
not brought revolutions? How and w'hy 
were the revolutions different? etc. 
Similarly the army of the revoliiiiDn is 
described as acting by and for itself, and 
later stifling opposition to its own 
regime, with no mention of any class 
composing* directing and shaping the 
attitudes of the army* nor of divisions 
within it* nor of the cases where it did 
not head post-revolutionary administra¬ 
tion. The trouble with Cadogan's analy¬ 
sis is that he confines it to the military- 
political superstructure* ignoring basic 
social and economic factors, and this 
glaring fault inevitably distorts his view 
of conicmporar>' society. The currents of 
revolutionary thought seem to have 
passed him by; or is his rejection of 
them so compleie and confident that he 
does not think them worth even men¬ 
tioning? 

Without pointing to all the contra¬ 
dictions in Cadogan’s survey of the 


preseni and of future pi* , r 

two points musi bt iiUn up. i p n, 
Revolution cau cicj .hiC’ inrsv 
success m a v.isu- dJen 
our century -- the m which ih*. 
condition i$ possible' he [^.^ilK 

believe there arc dass divisions 
modem Britain? ,Any student ol cRmen- 
tarv* sociology (which here, as usual, 
stales the obvious) could tell him difTcr- 
ent. Even if therv an: a million people 
around who w'ould not hiihcno have 
got past the elementar) stage of ihcir 
education* there arc many more who 
still do not* precisely because the system 
docs not permit otherwise. And this one 
million* apart from a few alienated in¬ 
dividuals, are hardly likely to destroy a 
system which will gK'C them key posi¬ 
tions after training them in its service. 
Even if they were revolutionary'* tktt 
not told on what terms they will lead or 
guide the other 50 millions. 

Who are the 'we' who 'must take up 
the challenge'? And how are we to do 
it? It seems we arc lo construct a 
hcicrogeneous alliance of extremely 
divergent groups—professional people, 
the young, the old. coloured and home¬ 
less groups and small businessmen. 
(Would it be hopelessly naive and out¬ 
dated to ask 'What about the worken?') 
This motley collection will presumably 
proceed to organise an insurrection, 
which Cadogan seems lo visualise very 
much on the lines of a Committee of 
too demo. We must not be put off by 
the prospect of 'marginal violence'* we 
must not be deterred or intimidated by 
the knowledge that some unruly elemenis 
will be disobedient enough to ignore 
the non-violent briefing which will no 
doubt be issued on the eve of the great 
Revolution. lit* can go on containing 
these elcnicnis; perhaps by restricting 
participation mainly to those on the 
Committee's National Mailing List who 
have treated the problem in such depth 
as has the National Secretary. And thus 
we will lay the foundations of a free 
non-violent society. 

Unless we become irrelevant in the 
course of a people's revolution, how 
can such a society pos.sihly result, in¬ 
stead of a further phase of elitism with 
Cadogan for Prime Minister? 

E. A. Smith 
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And what shall it he. as / told thee 
before, save that men shall be deter¬ 
mined to be free; yea free as thou 
wouidst have them, when thine hopes 
rise the highest, and thou art not think- 
ing of the king's uncles, and poll-groat 
bailiffst and the villeinage of Essex, but 
the end of all, when men shall have the 
fruits of the earth of their toil thereon, 
without money and without price. , . , 
("The Dream of John Ball* by IVilliam 
Morris) 

Things cannot go well in Engiatid, 
nor ever will, until everything shall be in 
common. . , . {John S^l, 1381) 

WHAT KIND SOCIETY DO WE 
LIVE IN TODAY? Is it 'for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds'? 
Does it function in the interests of the 
vast majority of the people? Is it a Tree’ 
society? Indeed* what is it called? And 
what is it really like? These arc a few 
of the questions I shall attempt—very 
briefly—to answer in this short essay. 

Generally* the system of society in 
which we live is called capitalism. This 
is not a dirty word or term of abuse* 
although it has been used as such by 
Communists and others. Capitalism is 
world-wide; it embraces every country. 

Briefly* it is a social system wherein 
the means and factors of wealth produc¬ 
tion and distribution (i.c,* the land, fac¬ 
tories* transportation* etc.) take the form 
of capital* and arc owned privately by 
individuals or the state to the exclusion 
of the majority of the population. And 
capita] is nothing more nor less than 
wealth used lo create more wealth 
through the legal exploitation of large 
numbers of wage and salary earners* 
most of whom own little or nothing 
except their ability to work for an em¬ 
ployer. In such a society as ours, almost 
everything is produced for exchange, 
for sale with a view to profit In the 
main* things are not manufactured, and 
services not rendered* solely because 
people desire or need them. If* like 
millions of [wople throughout the world* 
you have insufficient money to buy, 
say, food or fuel* you will almost cer¬ 
tainly have lo go without. Even in 
advanced capitalist countries like Britain 
or the United States, millions of people 
suffer from want and deprivation; some 
are* of course* extremely wealthy and 
Cl hers not actually living in abject 
poverty usually find it difficult to 'make 
ends meet' most of the time* The 


majority of us in Britain come within 
this category. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, many of our so-called needs are 
artificially created by advertising. I 
shall return to this later. 

Modem capitalism is in many ways 
very different from the laisser-faire, 
every-man-for-himself capitalism of the 
last centuiy. Many small businessmen 
and shopkeepers have been crushed or 
bought out by vast trusts and combines. 
Competition has largely given way to 
prearranged varieties of the same. In 
very many countries the state has now 
become the largest and most powerful 
employer. As workers and consumers 
we have very little choice. This* indeed* 
is the much-vaunted freedom that we are 
continually called upon to preserve and 
defend! 

In the second half of the twentieth 
century man has reached a remarkable 
degree of mastery over nature, and yet 
he is not in control of the very forces 
he has created, 

ALIENATED 

The increasing concentration of owner¬ 
ship and control has tended !o restrict 
individual initiative and respon,sibility. 
It has weakened the ‘self' and has stifled 
individuality and creativity* For the 
rationality of the system in its technical 
aspects is accompanied by increasing 
irrationality and irresponsibility in its 
social aspects, i need not detail the 
terrible waste* destruction* slaughter and 
misery brought about by the last two 
world wars* or the bestialities of the 
conflict in Vietnam* or the physical and 
mental suffering caused by racial pre¬ 
judice and discrimination. War and 
racism are only two, albeit extreme* 
manifestations of increasing irrationality 
in the world today. Another is alienation. 

Originally, alienation meant insanity. 
Nowadays* it means estrangement or 
loss. It is* however* a useful word to 
describe certain aspects of what I—and 
many others—consider is a sick society. 

Today* then* man has become alienated 
and estranged from his means of liveli¬ 
hood, from the very things he has pro¬ 
duced and from his fellow-man; indeed* 
even from himself. He has become sclf- 
cstranged. Alienation in production has 
led to individual powerlcssncss and a 
general feeling of isolation and f rust ra¬ 
tion. In most firms the worker has 
become a mere cog in a vast impersonal 
machine. Alienation is almost complete, 
almost total* whether we live in the so- 


called private enterpme capitalism of the 
West or the spimous ‘socialism' or ‘com¬ 
munism' (i.e.* Stare-capitalism) of the 
East. And it makes precious little differ¬ 
ence to you or 1 whether we live in a 
‘dcmocralic' co^iry like* say* Britain 
or Holland, or a ‘totalirarian’ one like 
Poland or Yugoiilavia. This alienation 
and domination naturally weighs most 
heavily on the -sworkers. They have for 
the most part become economic atoms, 
dancing to the tunc" of atomistic manage¬ 
ments and govOTments. 

Capitalism has completely changed 
man's attitude to work. It has destroyed 
craftsmanship anJ a joy in work. The 
last thing that ^ast of us want to do is 
to gel up in the morning and go to 
'work? Of course, what we really mean 
is not work a! all: it is employment. 
Generally, our jobs are repetitive, un¬ 
interesting and^ from our point of view, 
purposeless. We have little or no control 
over what we do or what we produce. 
The division of labour is now so extreme 
that none of u.s ever make a complete 
article* In fact, iu many cases* factory 
workers often never see the finished 
product. ! am not* however, suggesting 
a return to ihe'hand-loom or the potter’s 
wheel; but I do say that our work should 
be as varied as possible* that it should be 
worth doing, il should be done In the 
very best possible conditions, and that it 
should be controlled and determined by 
the producers” (I.e. society) themselves. 
Under such contldions it would lose its 
stigma. 

BUREAUCRACY 

An important aspect of modem society 
is bureaucratisauc>^* Capitalism is be¬ 
coming more and more bureaucratic 
every day. This applies lo both state and 
non-state Indeed, the slate 

has become ijjjcrcasingly powerful in all 
countries. Here Britain, for example, 
the state, national accounts for 

over 40% of the Gross National Product 
and employs 25 ?f. of the 

country's labour force. Although it ap¬ 
pears to be overtly coercive and re¬ 
pressive, it in fact pervades our lives to 
a far greater degree than ever before. 
Its tentacles spri'ad far and wide* More¬ 
over, successive governments, both Tory 
and Labour, have given greater and 
greater power police* curtailing 

individual 

Modern s^ieW largely organised by 
bureaucrats, bureaucrats are* or at 
least are supposed to be* specialists in the 


administration of things attd men. The 
bureaucrat's relationship to people is one 
of complete, or almost complete, aliena¬ 
tion. It is entirely“Or, again, almost 
entirely—impersonal. This is not due to 
some in he rent wick*Klnc3s of the bureau¬ 
crat (although he is often an authoritarian 
type), but is a symptom of a sick, society. 

B urea ueratisat ion affects almost all 
organisation. Political parties* many 
Trade Unions* even Friendly Societies 
and motoring organisations* are run by 
‘professional manipulators and spe¬ 
cialists* There is very little democracy 
as the word is generally understood in 
any of them today. And the last thing 
that the bureaucrats and manipulators 
want is for the mass of the people to run 
their own affairs in their own interest. 
That would be anarchy! 

CONDITIONED 

Alienation also permeates social and 
individual consumption. For in our 
society, unlike all former ones* we ac¬ 
quire almost everything we possess 
through the medium of money. We arc* 
of course* so conditioned that wc lake 
this for granted. But actually this is a 
most curious w^ay of acquiring the things 
we want. If a person has sufTicicnt money 
he can purchase anything he wants— 
whether he has worked for that money 
or not. Not only that* but quite often 
(particularly if we are so-called middle- 
class) we acquire things in order to just 
have them* because it is 'the thing’ status- 
wise, We are continuously being condi¬ 
tioned through advertising into warring 
a new car* TV set* washing machine or 
suite of furniture every couple of years 
or so* not because the new is better than 
what we already have (it usually isn't!) 
but because wc arc pressurised thus. 
Moreover* wc mortgage our wages and 
salaries up to the hilt through hire pur¬ 
chase agreements just lo get them. Truly, 
wc have become slaves of the admen. 

Today* then, we consume as wc pro¬ 
duce. without any concrete relatedncss to 
the objects to which we deal. All this 
results in a situation where we are never 
really satisfied* never really happy or con¬ 
tented. This, naturally* pleases the 
manufacturers. Indeed* they encourage it. 
It sustaius and mcreases their profits. 
Our craving for consumption has lost all 
connection with our real needs. For con¬ 
sumption has become not a means to 
greater individual and social happiness, 
but an end in itself. It has become 
merely compulsive. This* moreover, has 
affected our whole lives, our whole 
existence, our w'hole being. It has in¬ 
creased our passivity. Many of us still 
have hobbies and interests, hut to a large 
extent* compared with the past, wc have 
become largely 'waichers' and ‘listeners’ 
rather than ‘doers'. We leave the doing 
to professionals. 

Again, community fife and a feeling 


of comradeship—a feeling of 'belonging' 
—particularly in cities* has declined. 1 he 
centres of many of our large cities such 
as London or Glasgow are completely 
dead (except for a few ihcaire areas and 
‘red lightdrstriefsjafter 7 p.m. And 
such suburban ffiiroloffef Us irfard 'err 
Orpington are hardly less go. Of our pre¬ 
sent dilemma, E. A. Guikind suggests that 
'Life is not a shuttle-service between the 
sleeping-berth in a suburban desert and 
the work-place in a factory or office. The 
resignation with which innumerable 
people tolerate that their life is reduced 
to this miserable dullness and drudgery is 
pathetic—but excusable. Our civilisation 
has not understood to free the creative 
impulses and the imaginative spontaneity 
in the common run of men. It has let 
them become stunted* It has cultivated 
more than anything else a superficial 
familiarity with things* and the lop-sided 
knowledge of experts* Our most 
cherished ambition is to save time. But 
we have no clear idea what to do with 
it when we have saved it* The docile 
acceptance of the shuttle-service between 
home and work as the dominating factor 
of life is another form of escapism avoid¬ 
ing the responsibility to think for our¬ 
selves, and to experience ever anew what 
life in the fullness of spiritual re-creation 
and in unending stream of transformation 
and manifoldness can be* The conserva- 
tivism of humanity' is its curse.' (The 
Expanding Environment, Freedom 
Press*) 

LIBERATION 

Unfortunately* however* most people 
are hardly aware of the prevailing aliena¬ 
tion. domination and unfreedom of 
modern capitalist society. They do not 
really know what is going on in the world 
around them They do not seem to realise 
that they are no longer real people but 
mere numbers or signatures on an cver- 
increasing pile of forms in an ever-in- 
creasing Slack of files. Today* it is almost 
impossible to do anything without 
licences, permits or signatures on liitic 
bits of paper (in triplicate* of course!)* 
entailing endless wearing down by waiting 
in anonymous rooms* or for answers to 
letters only lo be passed on to someone 
else. But liberation from the present 
state of affairs is* in my view, still pos¬ 
sible if we really want it and are pre¬ 
pared lo struggle for it* Nineteen Eighty- 
Four has not yet arrived—quite! Free¬ 
dom and responsibility, a free society, is 
still within our grasp. 

We anarchists do not put our trust in 
politicians, in political parties* in leaders 
or anyone else for that matter, Wc trust 
only ourselves. I have no intention here 
of listing the promises made by poliiical 
leaders and aspiring leaders. Memones 
are short* but must readers will agree 
that promises arc made to be broken 
Continued on page 5 











An Irish Kropotkin 


Tlit LII'E OF iMlCHEAL DAVITT by F. Sheehy Skeffinglini, PiibU^^hed 
h\ M:icGibb()ii & Kee- 38/-, 


AIICHEAL DAVITT IS PERHAPS the most attractive human being in 
all Irish history. He has a great deal of competition for that real 
honour, notably from Robert Emmet and John Middleton Singer, and 
Irish history is basically the attempt of the Irish to stop the British ruling 
class from stealing from them. He was bom in a Famine year, 1846, in 
the county Mayo in the far west of Ireland, where hunger and its fiendish 
ally typhus were worse than in most other parts of Ireland, and the Famine 
1845-49, the Great Hunger as we Irish call it, was the worst natural 
calamity in Modem European history* 

You know how people talk about bacon and eggs and fish and chips; 
well, in the world that Davitt was bt^m into, people talk about potatoes 
and touch. What this meant was that when things were not too bad 
(oh not during the Famine itself, there was no food at all then for any¬ 
body! ), if one family in the village had a bit of meat they always allowed 
the others to bring their potatoes and lo pul them into the saucepan next 
to the meal to give them a bit of flavour 


When Davitt was six years old, in 
1852. his family moved to Lancashirci 
where, when he was only eleven, he lost 
his right arm while working in a milk 
He was made to do a job that the law 
said shonld not be done by anyone under 
16, when his arm caught in a machine 
and was so badly mangled that it had to 
be amputated. 

Yet this accident got him his education 
for, without his arm, he was of little or 
no use to the factory owner. Yet the fee 
paid was higher than they charge at 
Eton. 

Later he joined the Fenians, a secret 
tciTorist organization, pledged to the 
ending of British rule in Ireland. When 
he was 24, in 1870, he was sentenced to 
a term of 15 years hard labour in Dart¬ 
moor. Now the grandeur of Micheal 
Davilt’s mind and decency of soul and 
courtesy of his heart begin to show 
themselves. 


A letter was produced in court written 
by him to a comrade in the movement 
agreeing to his killing a third Fenian, 
who the second one, but nobody else, 
believed to be a traitor. It was this letter 
that got Davitt sent down for 15 years 
hard labour, the maximum sentence in 
the power of the judge to give. What the 
reality was was this, but if he had said 
so in court his comrade in the movement 
would be caught and sent to prison too, 
so Davitt remained silent. His letter to 
his comrade was meant to be, and was 
successful in being, a delaying agent. 
He pretended to agree with the young 
man in theory but asked him lo wail 
until he had gotten permission from the 
Grand Council of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. If he had disagreed with 
the idea of the shooting outright, he was 
afraid his comrade would go ahead on 
his own. He used the time gained in 
getting the intended victim out of the 
way. This is a recorded fact of history' 


and it can be proved, can prove 

that Sacco was a friend Yanzetti. 

Also in the dock alt'»^8^ide Davitt on 
that cold London November morning in 
1870, there stood another prisoner whose 
name w-as Wilson. He not a Fenian 
at all really, he was a fritow-traveller, 
but he got caught, Davitt* from the dock, 
asked the judge to add this man's sen¬ 
tence to his own. This must be the one 
time that any judge anywhere, ever re¬ 
ceived such a request. 

The grim determination of the British 
Government to hold on to Ireland at alt 
costs is illustrated by the desperate 
cruelly meted out to anyone challenging 
that right. It is hard to understand to¬ 
day when the political atmosphere is so 
dilTcrcni. But at the tixne. it is only 98 
years ago, the mad tide of Impenal ruth- 
Icssness was sweeping the Counlry. 

So in Dartmoor Davitt was treated far 
more cruelly than the other prisoners. 
The British penal systcti* has never recog¬ 
nized the existence of political prisoners. 
In other countries, more backward (in 
British opinion) than England, political 
prisoners are treated more humanely 
than 'criminals'. In Dartmoor, however, 
in the I9ih century, it was the other way 
round. The human, non-religious holi¬ 
ness of Michcal Davitt's character put up 
the backs of the bullies in the prison 
scn'icc and equally of some of the 
gangster-type convicts in the Moor. 

He had to do the same work as men 
with two arms. He did not receive (he 
same minor privileges as another onc- 
armed convict. He had to take his cxcr- 
civSC alone, the others could do so with a 
companion. During the whole seven 
years and scvc?i months that he was in 
prison the first time, he was not allowed 
a visitor. The trcaimem of Kropotkin 



Micheal Davitt 


in a Czarist pnson at about the same 
lime was considerably more civilized. 

After Gladstone, now Prime Minister, 
made the Kilmainham Treaty with Par¬ 
nell, Davitt was released on ticket-of- 
leavc in 1877. he was now' 31. This is 
the beginning of the real work of his life, 
the founding of ihc Land League, which, 
in JO years, changed Ireland from the 
last feudal society in the Western world 
to a land of small peasant proprietors. 
Because of this his work for Ireland was 
more successful than thai of any Irish 
patriot until the cstablishmenl of the 
Irish Free Stale in 1922. Slrongbow was 
at last using his return ticket. 

But Davitt himself dreamed of turning 
Ireland into a nation of kibbutzim. He 
would have been positively delighted that 
anyone would use this word while talk¬ 
ing about his work, for he was deeply 
interested in Zionism as early as during 
the life-time of Theodore Hcrtil. He was 
even more deeply involved in the struggle 


of the working cla^m m BntiaA, mui 
w hilc in the United SlAles he rhamfwwtrf 
the cause of the Negro These factalt 
^tatemenu don’t tesUy con^'oy a inic pof^ 
trait oi him He is indeed a rare tard. 
unfonunatcl> for the world He had the 
same kmd of heart as Vanzetli, iho 
balance of Krc'ptMkin and a mmd almost 
the equal of Rosia Luxemburg. 

The generoux amount of space grien 
me b\ vour editor iv running out Read 
the book for yourvcives 

word about the author He was a 
sort of minor Bernard Shaw But you 
never know what he might have 
loped into, for he was put up against a 
wall and shot during the Faster Rising 
He w-as unarmed as he w^s a professional 
pacifist He was watching and helping 
the wounded of ooth sides All his 
public statements, whether wriilcn or 
oral, were completely against using force 
to gain freedtjm for Ireland, The man 
who gave the order was only a captain, 
there w'as no question of a court martial; 
m the British Army, in any army for that 
matter, a captain and ccnainly not a 
captain alone, is never allowed to pre¬ 
side at a coun martial The officer was 
a pro-British Inshman He was sent lo 
Broadmoor, but after a few years he was 
released and lived on in Onada until 
1965. Two other journalists were also 
shot with F. Shcehy Skcftlngton Hixson 
is today a senator of (he Irish Republic. 

Someone once called Shcehy Skcfling- 
ton a crank, which indeed he was. To 
which he made the perpetual reply “yes 
J know, he said humbly, but you know 
a crank is a small tool which if inserted 
in the right place will cause a revolution. 

There is no siatuc to Micheal Llavitt 
anywhere m Ireland; unlike James Con¬ 
nolly he is not on a postage stamp But 
in the Utile cabins of the west he means 
more to people than even John Fiu- 
gerald Kennedy. Hut. ironic.s of ironies, 
one of his sons is or was. if not a ruth¬ 
less, then a very siijcl judge, m an 
independent Ireland 

Paul Potts. 



FRCEDOM-WHY NOT ? 

Contitiiied from page 4 
anyway. Politicians aspire for power 
over us, and the plums of olhce. They 
arc not in the game for our benefit, what¬ 
ever they might say. I am not suggesting 
that the Tories are worse than the 
Labourites, or that the Liberals for the 
Communists^ are worse than the others. 
Thci are all very much the same. When 
in power they all run the system (or let 
it run them) in very much the same way. 
All parties have increased the power of 
the state: indeed, both the Labour and 
Communist Parlies have, as their avowed 
aim. the state ownership and control of 
the means of production, distribution and 
exchange. This is the complete negation 
of freedom, of a free and classless society. 

How. then, can we achieve a free 
society? In fact, what kind of society do 
anarchists and libertarian socialists want? 
Not all anarchists are in complete agree¬ 
ment on either of these questions. I shall, 
therefore, only mention my own views 
and attitude towards a free or freer 
society and the way. or ways, that 1 think 
it may be brought about. My views 
generally coincide with those of many 
other anarchists whom I know in East 
Anglia. Although an optimist, 1 am far 
from certain that I shall ever see the kind 
of society that I want. 

As 1 have already indicated most 
people accept, with perhaps a few reser¬ 
vations, the world as if is. Bui for some 
time now there has been a certain fer¬ 
ment, particularly among many younger 
people. About ten years ago, opposition 
to 'The Bomb’ began to develop. First, 
we had the Campaign for Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament whose aims were extremely 
limited; then the Committee of 100* 
whose aims were somewhat wider. Both 
these organisations tended to grapple 
with elTccts rather than causes—and both 
were infiltrated by political pressure 
groups. Fortunately, however, some of 
their members and supporters began to 
question not only the manufacture and 
use of thermonuclear weapons, not just 
the war in Vietnam, but war itself, the 
causes of war, and the complete futility 
and inhumanity of our whole system. 
Some of them became anarchists and 
libertarian socialists; no doubt others will 
do likewise. J hope so. 

FLOWER POWER 

The last two or three years have seen 
the emergence of a number of new 'move¬ 
ments’, all rejecting in varying degrees 
the norms and ‘values’ of the Establish¬ 
ment. 

Early in 1965 a Dutch group began 
publishing a journal called Provo. 
Amsterdam youth, bored and fed up with 
the conventions of bourgeois society, be¬ 
gan to be attracted lo Provo ideas in in¬ 
creasing numbers. Smoke bombs thrown 
into the Parliament building, harassment 
of, and attacks on, the police, together 
with such 'creative' vandalism as the 
painting of public buildings that had been 
left undecorated for years, were all as¬ 


pects of Provo activity. In their war on 
traffic chaos the Amsterdam Proves pro¬ 
vided, quite freely, white bicycles for 
anyone wanting transportation within the 
city. Indeed, spontaneous activity to mock 
established institutions has been a Provo 
way of life. When forced to face the 
power of the bureaucracy. Proves use the 
bureaucracy's own red tape to ensnarl 
it causing complete confusion. ITiey 
IftcralJy carry out every' order to absurd 
lengths: they demand that all rules and 
regulations be applied that can be 
applied, and they exhaust all possible 
appeals. When faced with the military 
call-up board’s rule that the board be 
kept informed of changes of address and 
conditions. Proves send daily postcards 
and long letters to the authorities provid¬ 
ing minute details. A significant number 
of such people soon tie a bureaucracy in 
knots! 

Largely without leaders, the Provos 
have become world-famous (or notori¬ 
ous) and their movement has spread to 
America and elsewhere. Unfortunately, 
however, without any positive anarchist 
or libertarian alternative to offer in place 
of the very society that they abhor, their 
movement will probably wither and die 
—if it has not already begun to do so. 

Far more bizarre is the Hippy or 
Flower Power movement. This appears 
to have originated in San Francisco 
with the Pretty People. Its adherents are 
noted for their colourful clothes, long 
hair, flowers, bells, and to some extent 
the taking of soft drugs. It is largely a 
revival of the Aesthetic Movement of 
the nineteenth century, its greatest ex¬ 
ponent being Oscar Wilde. Hippy 
gatherings have a distinctive pre- 
Raphaelite flavour. The Hippies and 
Flower Power People are in gentle— 
very gentle!—revolt against the ugly 
conformism of modern capitalist society 
and the estrangement of the individual. 
They arc, however, almost entirely a 
consumer group: they are not parlicu- 
larJy interested in the means of pro¬ 
duction and who control them. They arc 
not concerned with theories of (he class 
war, or with radical change, but with 
that rather uncertain quantity, 'love'. 
With the Beatles they claim that 'All 
You Need Is Love’. They have borrowed, 
together with the Young Liberals, that 
admirable anarchist slogan 'Make Love, 
Not War' without, unfortunately, really 
understanding its implications. According 
to a BBC TV report by John Morgan, 
They withdraw from protest against 
Vietnam; they set their face against any 
role in the Civil Rights movement.' And 
of them. Manfred Mann says: 'These 
people arc as harmless as ihcy seem, 
and represent a very gentle rejection of 
sociciy.' 

DIGGERS 

Of somewhat tougher calibre arc the 
Diggers. They arc also more practical. 
They have much fo teach 'thcorcticar 
anarchists and so-called scientific social¬ 
ists; and something to learn as well. The 
Diggers lake their name from an utopian 


Christian communist movement that 
emerged in sevcntecnth-ccntury England 
during the Revolution against the Stuart 
monarchy. Their leader, the True Level¬ 
ler’ Gcrrald Winstanlcy. argued that 
'When mankind began to buy and sell, 
then he did fall from his innocency; for 
then he began lo oppress and cozen one 
another of their creation birthright.’ 
Moreover, 'This buying and selling did 
bring in, and still does^tring in, discon¬ 
tent and wars which have plagued man¬ 
kind sufficiently for so doing. And the 
nations of the world will never learn to 
beat ihcir swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, and 
leave off warring. _ until this cheating 
device of buying and "telling be cast out 
among the rubbish of kingly powers* 
(quoted from Cromwei! and Commun¬ 
ism. by Eduard Bernstein). Winstanlcy 
called for a society, 'a commonwealth', 
where V . . there shall be no buying and 
selling. ... If any man or family want 
grain or other provisions, they may go 
to the storehouse and fetch without 
money.' All land would be held in com¬ 
mon, and all 'officers' of the common¬ 
wealth would be elected annually. 

The new Diggers, although influenced 
by the ideas of Winstanlcy, arc an out¬ 
growth of the American Hippy move¬ 
ment. They reject the market economy 
and denigrate the money system. They 
give away all useful wealth that they 
can beg. borrow or steal. They provide 
free distribution of food to poor kids 
and the destitute—and with no strings 
attached. They attemptn where possible, 
to provide free lodging, and distribute 
free clothing from their storehouses. In 
the words of The Sociolist 

(Boston): The Diggers, unlike the “do- 
gooder" groups, do not offer “alms’ to 
the “deserving" (and to the "undeserv¬ 
ing"), They make a poin^ of saying that 
wherever there is a need and 

the means lo provide this need, the 
needy have a right lo the wealth. They 
even go further and it^dicate that all 
society must be organised on a basis of 
the satisfaction of hunia^i need without 
buying and selling. Sy^TthoJising ihciir 
rejection of a money society, they have 
publicly burnt money given it a 

mock funeral. In other ways loo, they 
challenge accepted theori^^s* make 

clear that they oppose implications 
of “leadership". They that they 

have no leaders, that ih*^**^ actions arc 
based upon an understntt^^ng and that 
leadership is unnecessary where there 
exists an understanding. question 

of war there also seems be a realisa¬ 
tion that mere demonstr^hons will not 
succeed in ending it. As as a war- 
producing society exists there will be 
wars, many contend, have no 

brief for the political state; they feel 
that men should work that give 

satisfaction and should he compelled, 
in order lo survive, to at meaning¬ 
less tasks. Finally, they h®.hcvc that the 
world, along with evcrylh*rtg that is in 
and on it, should belong those who 


inhabit it.* 

Of all the groups that have recently 
emerged, the Diggers are. from the liber¬ 
tarian point of view, the most refreshing. 
Even so, they also have their weaknesses 
and limitations. Their activities are 
largely experimentar, rather like the 
many utopian communities that have 
come and gone over the years. They are 
very much a minority; and, as such, 
have been harassed by the police. ore- 
over, they have tended to underestimate 
the powers of the state. Bui unlike so 
many 'professional' revolutionaries of 
the traditional Left, they do attempt to 
achieve something here and now. They 
are pointing the way to freedom. And 
that at least is something. 

FREEDOM 

Freedom is not possible in isolation, 
to be attained by a few' individuals in 
a vast sea of alienation, coercion, 
domination and unfreedom. .Anarchists 
want freedom for all. The emancipation 
of one man necessitates the emancipation 
of all men. It must be the conscious aim 
of the mass of society. Each person, 
however, will have to achieve his or her 
own mental revolution first. This will, 
in my view, be partly achieved by 
example and demonstration (by Provos, 
Diggers. Anarchists and, no doubt by 
others yet to come); but it will probably 
be achieved largely through propaganda 
and education, followed by democratic 
(in the real sense of the word) and non- 
authoritarian organisation. It cannot be 
brought about Tor the masses' by a 
‘politically conscious' minority or elite 
as has been claimed by Communists and 
the like. The history of China and Russia 
has more than demonstrated that. A free 
society cannot be established by political 
parlies or leaders, however sincere. And 
the suggestion that the emancipation of 
the working-class will be brought about 
by the masses getting control (through 
a political party of course!) of the 
machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, and con¬ 
verting these into an agent of freedom 
(as is advocated by one political group) 
is ludicrous in the extreme. If we really 
want freedom then we must do the job 
ourselves. We shall have to struggle cori- 
tinuousiy in every way possible against 
all the unfreedom of present-day society. 
We must work for a new society and 
way of life without war or the threat of 
war hanging over our heads like the 
Sword of Damocles; \vc must aim for a 
world without want, economic insecurity 
and deprivation, and without bureau¬ 
cracies, governments and states. 

Anarchists do not want a Utopia or a 
perfect society. That would be impos¬ 
sible anyway. Nor do we intend to plan 
or 'organise' society in advance. We 
leave that to the politicians and profes¬ 
sional manipulators. People, once 
liberated from the trammels of domina¬ 
tion and exploitation, will organise their 
society—quite freely—for themselves. 

Freedom^ therefore, does not consist 
in dreams of independence from natural 


laws, hut in the knowledge ol (hem, and 
the p<isslhiiiiy this gives of systematically 
making them work towards definite ends. 
Freedom, therefore, consists in organised 
control over external nature and our¬ 
selves. It necessitates, not imposed discip¬ 
line, not external authority, hut internal 
authority and confidence in oneself. 
Real freedom van only mean the attain¬ 
ment of bath the collective and indivi¬ 
dual wefi-heing. the fullest functioning, 
of each individual in relation to every 
other individual. It can only mam the 
freedom of men collectively, living tO' 
get her as harmonioushy as is humanly 
possible. For man can never be a law 
unto himself: that would he the negation 
of freedom. 

Freedom, then, implies the elimination 
of all forms of alienation, domination 
and exploitation of man by man. It can 
only mean the protection of ihc whole of 
society against the rapacity of special, 
dominating interests. Pul quite simply, 
as Alexander Bcrkman observed in his 
ABC of Anarchism (Freedom Press), 
freedom ' . . . means that you should be 
free: that no one should enslave you, 
boss you, rob you or impose upon you. 
It means you should be free to do the 
things you want to do; and that you 
should not be compelled to do what you 
don't want to do. It means that you 
should have a chance to choose the kind 
of life you want lo live, and live it with¬ 
out anybody interfering. It means that 
the next fellow should have the same 
freedom as you, that everyone should 
have the same rights and liberties. It 
means that all men are brothers, and 
that they should live like brothers, in 
peace and harmony.' That would be 
freedom. 

The choice is our^. And only we can 
make it. P. Newell. 
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HISTORY OF THE IHTERNATIONAL 


HISTORY OF THE IN I ERN\TION AL, 
1914-1 By JuliiiAi KruunthnI, pp. x.\ 
•h 5%, 16 pliiicN. PuMisUed by Nelson, 
1967, 1265- 

I N (his mass I VC second volume (see 
Frftdom. 24.6.67. (1.0/s review of the 
first volume). Julius Braanthal completes 
hts defliiitive history of the Socialist In- 
ternationais. taking the stor> down to 
the dissolution of the Comintern in 1943, 
The scope of the work is broader than 
the tide might suggest, since narrating 
the stor>' of the Internationals inevitably 
involv^cs describing the complex develop- 
ments in the \'arious national socialist 
mos^menis in Europe. As a history of 
European socialism in the imer-war 
period, BraunthaPs work, in its depth 
and range, bears comparison with the 
later volumes of G. D, H, Cole’s monu¬ 
mental History of SadaUst Thoitgfit, For 
Ibis review^er. the comparison is not alt 
to Braunthal^s advantage, the main rea¬ 
son being my preference for the perspec¬ 
tive from w'hich Cole wTote. Cole, as he 
made clear in his concluding volume, 
was neither a Social Democrat nor a 
Communist but belonged to that third 
and sadly attenuated category of Liber¬ 
tarian Socialism As such. Cole was able 
—or so it seems to me-^to achieve a 
greater degree of detachment than is 
apparent in Sraunihars work. Braunthal 
writes as a committed Social Democrai 
of the old school and, at various points, 
this perspective colours his judgmeni of 
evenly. It also leads him to ignore, 
except in the case of Spain, any mani¬ 
festation of Jihermrian socialism—so 
much so that the formation of the Syn¬ 
dicalist International in 1922 is not 
given even a passing mention. However, 
W’lthin the limits of his chosen perspec¬ 
tive, Braunthal presents a reasonably 
fair account of events and, one must 
hasten to add, he is much too competent 
and conscientious a scholar to gloss over 
ihe manifest w^eak nesses of various 
Social Democratic movements. 

THE CONFLICT 

BiaunthaFs centra! theme is. of 
course, the conflict between Bolshevism 
and Social Democracy which split the 
labour movement and destroyed its 
unity and effectiveness in a period of 
revolutionary’ change. The seeds of this 
split took root in the crisis of August, 
J914, when, with a few honourable ex¬ 
ceptions. the socialist parties of the 
belligerent countries proclaimed their 
duty' to national defence and supported 
their governments in the conduct of the 
war. The sustaining ideal of the Second 
InlcrnaiionaL the belief in the inter¬ 
national solidarity of the working classes, 
was immediately shaucred. All the pre¬ 
war notions that the proletariat has no 
fatherland and that, by combined action, 
the working class movements could pre¬ 
vent a major war or at least bring about 
its speedy terminaliDn. were exposed as 
no more than hollow verbiage The 
strategy, pursued by the socialist parties, 
aimed at making the workers, in Marx’s 


phrase, 'the leading class of the nation’, 
achieved its inevitable outcome: the 
nation took over the workers. Even if 
they had wanted to, the socialist leaders 
could not in 1914 have resisted effec¬ 
tively the mighty wave of nationalism 
that sw'ept over the working classes of 
the major European countries when war 
finally broke out. As Alfred Mcrrheim, 
the French trade union leader who 
opposed the w^r. observed : the workers 
'would not have left the job of shooting 
tis to the government: they would have 
shot us down Ihemselvcs’- 

ONLY FOL R OPPOSED WAR 

Of the ten socialist parties in the eight 
warring countries, only four refused to 
give their government moral and politi¬ 
cal support. These were: the Serbian 
Social Democrats, the ILP. and the two 
Russian parlies—none of them mass 
partic.s. But even among the socialist 
opponents of the war. there was at the 
outset only one prominent leader whose 
aim was something more than the ending 
of hostilities. This was Lenin, the exiled 
leader of the Bolsheviks. Rejecting the 
call for a 'struggle for peace' as mere 
Sunday-school chatter, he coined the 
slogan of 'revolutionary defeatism* and 
proclaimed the idea of transforming the 
imperialist war into a civil war. He saw 
the war as providing the great historical 
chance for a world proletarian revolu¬ 
tion and by November. 1914, he was 
already demanding the creation of a new 
International as the Instrument of this 
end. The Second International, he 
argued* had been able to organize the 
working masses during the period of 
peace. But it had been undermined by 
reformism and opportunism and was 
quite incapable of fulfilling its dut>' in 
the new' period of war and revolution, 

Lenin pressed his ideas on the various 
left-wing anti-war socialist groups that 
gathered together at the Zimmerwald 
Conference of September, 1915, and at 
two subsequent meetings. But w'ithout 
success, for 'the Zimmerw’ald movement* 
remained fundamentally a pacifist and 
not a revolutionary' socialist movement. 
Me began to despair of ever witnessing 
the decisive struggles of the coming 
revolution. Then, in the Spring of 1917, 
Ihe Russian masses, in a spontaneous 
outburst of anger and despair, over¬ 
threw' the Tsarist autocracy and provided 
Lenin with his long-sought opportunity’. 

The Russian Revolution, it should be 
emphasized, did not conform to Lenin's 
theory of revolution. Lenin believed— 
and in this ties the charge that he was 
the greatest Marxist heretic of all lime—■ 
that revolution could not be left to the 
process of historical evolution but must 
be consciously striven for, organized 
and planned by a small, tightly dis¬ 
ciplined party of professional revolu¬ 
tionaries. But it was not Lenin's 
Bolsheviks who made the revolution: 
the revolution was the work of the 
Russian people: and when it came it 
took the Bolsheviks, like everybody else, 
by surprise. However, having fashioned 


and subjected {hem 
will, Lenin was chaoiic con¬ 
ditions of Russia in and 

to hold political essenti¬ 

ally countcr-rcvolxitj^^^'^ purpose, the 
Bolshevik party ^ 

eflecijve instrumeli* 

ORGANISATION 
Not surprisingly- 

the events in this He believed that 
his theory of and of revolu¬ 

tionary organisation had been thoroughly 
vindicated and all Albers falsified. Tt 
thus rapidly cam« ^ he put forward as 
the theory which genuine revolu¬ 
tionaries must needs adopt. On the basis 
of his success in creating 'ibe first 
workers* state’, the Communist (Third) 
International was f<^unded in March, 
1919. Const rue led* on Leninist principles, 
it was designed to he the mstrument to 
achieve on a world ^bal had been 
realized in dictatorship of 

the proletariat, ip practice the dictator¬ 
ship of the self-styN parly of the pro¬ 
letariat, The fcdertl type of organisation 
of the earlier inEernalioti^ls was rejected 
in favour of a uiiifie<^ and centralized 
body in which the affiliated parties were 
regarded as member sections, subject to 
the binding dircejives of its 'General 
Staff'—the Exccufivc Committee, 

With this rTeflr instrument^ Lenin 
worked deliberately to split the Euro¬ 
pean labour movetneiiks. Only by splits 
did he believe ihat the InHuence of the 
reformist sociali.st leaders of the Second 
International could he destroyed. He 
assumed that thei European working 
classes w'enc in a revolutionary mood 
and that, by aUaddng and exposing the 
chauvinists and social traitors who had 
led them into war, he could rally the 
workers to support the newly-formed 
Communist Parties under the direction 
of the Comintern,^ 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 
At the outset th^new International did 
operate more or less according to 
Lenin’s original conception of it as the 
instrument of ivcrii revolution. In these 
early years the Bolsheviks were con- 
%'inccd that only ajsworld revolution, aad 
above all a in Germany, 

could save the ltu.ssian Revolution from 
being crushed though imperialist inter¬ 
vention. They ^ coil raged rev olm ionary 
uprisings, wherever possible, in Germany, 
Austria, Hungarj’. Italy and elsewhere. 
But as each uprising ended in defeat, it 
became clear that Lenin had misjudged 
the situation. In the countries of the 
defeated powen land m Italy, conditions 
in the immediate post-war period were 
potentially revob turn ary; but the hold of 
the reformist Itedcrs over the working 
class movement was too strong to be 
dislodged. Commilted to the parliamen¬ 
tary road to ^dalism, the.se leaders 
failed to make;|ust; of the opportunities 
to introduce gradical changes which 
would destroy the power of the ruling 
classes. And the splitting tactics of the 


Comintern served only to exacerbate the 
situation. Nenni’s later obscrv'ation on 
the events in Italy which preceded 
Mussolinfs seizure of power in 1922 
holds good for European socialists 
generally: They were not discussing 
action, they were cataloguing factions. 
Like the founding fathers of the Church, 
they argued over details of Holy Writ 
while their world was collapsing in 
ruins about them'. 

With the failure of Lenin’s strategy of 
world revolution, the Bolsheviks turned, 
under Stalin's teadenship, to the task of 
building 'Socialism in One Country’. 
The Forces of capitalism in Europe re¬ 
established themselves and at the same 
time the Social Democratic parties 
succeeded in refashioning their own 
reformist International—the Labour and 
Socialist Intern a tional, launched at Ham¬ 
burg in 1923. At this juncture ihcre 
would have been some sense in re-uniting 
the fractured European labour move¬ 
ment. Bui all efforts to this end came to 
nought: the reformist socialist leaders 
would not countenance any departure 
from parliamentary democracy even at 
the expense of achieving their socialist 
objectives, while the Communists re¬ 
mained convinced that their main im¬ 
mediate task was to oust the Social 
Democratic leadership which stood 
between them and control of the mass 
labour movements. 

ROLE OF rOlVnNTERN 

As the 1920s progre.sscd and the vision 
of immediate world revolution faded, 
the role of the Comintern was trans¬ 
formed. The more difficult it seemed to 
Communists to capture power in their 
own ebuntn'es, the more firmly were they 
forced to rally to the Soviet Union. 
From being internationalist revolution¬ 
aries. they were transformed into super- 
patriots—the only difference between 
their patriotism and that of the orthodox 
bourgeois kind being that, for them, not 
their native countries but Soviet Russia 
was the holy fatherland. Under Lenin, 
Russia’s interests had been subordinated 
to the interests of the workers as a 
w’hole, as he understood those interests. 
He regarded the Soviet Union as the 
vanguard of world revolution and as an 
organ of the. Comnjunist International. 
Under Stalin's direction, however, 
Russia’s foreign policy was no longer 
aligned to that of the Communist Inter¬ 
national: instead the policy of the Cl 
became aligned to that of Soviet Russia, 
with the result that it was transformed 
into an instrument of Russian state 
power. 

In this situation the rift between Com¬ 
munism and Social Democracy widened 
and deepened. It deepened stiB further 
in the period 1928-1935 when, abandon¬ 
ing its previous tactic of 'United Front 
from below’—a tactic designed to separ¬ 
ate the rank-and-file Social Democrats 
from their leaders—the Comintern pro¬ 
claimed the tactic of 'Class against 
Class’, According to the new line, 
Social Democracy no longer represented 


Isololeil and Crushed 


T he tVork^rs' Rt^voiuuon, 

a Syndicalist Workers’ Ixderation 
pamphlet :d 17 pages.' is a good intro- 
duciion to the .story of the uprising of 
the Hungarian people in the autumn of 
1956. It was. uv the pamphlet shows, 
more than an uprising, for \i was revolu¬ 
tionary jn conicni 

Die press at Ihe tmie were, of course, 
full of the details ul the lighting, but 
even these reports contained news of the 
revolutionary change which was taking 
place in the country 'ihe students 
demonstrated in Budapest and iheir de¬ 
mands, which were drawn up in a 14 
point manifesto, allhough not revolu¬ 
tionary, would, if earned out, have meant 
Ihe end to Matyas Rahosi's reign of 
tyranny over the Hungarian people The 
students demanded a change of parly 
leadership, a new government under Imre 
Nagy, a former premier who had been 
expelled from the Barty for deviation ism. 
W'ithdrawal of Soviet troops, free elections 
with other parties taking part, and fret- 
dom of speech and of the pre^s. How¬ 
ever, it soon became clear that the only 
thing that kept the regime in power was 
Ibe Soviet troops 

What had started as demands for re¬ 
forms soon became a revolution. 'The 
Revolution spread like a bush fire across 
the length and breadth of Hungary. In 
Magyarovar. where the AVH (State 
Security Police) machine-gunned a de- 
’Direct Action Pamphlets No. 2, second 
edition, revised. 6d. 


monstration of 5,fXK) men. women and 
children, massacring more than 80 people, 
the peuplc look terrible revenge, lynching 
all the officers who survived the battle 
which followed ' 

As in the Russian February Revolu¬ 
tion. the Hungarian troops sided with 
the people and even a large number of 
Soviet lioops joined Iheni in the revolt. 

'Kevoluriortary commiuees of delegates 
elected by factories and mines, colleges 
and military units, took over ihe adminL 
stration of almost every town in Hun¬ 
gary, From some, freedoni radio stations 
broadcast caustic comments on the poli¬ 
tical manoeuviings in Budapest Gyor 
radio deserrbed Nagy as a *'lool of the 
( onirnumsts” and Miskolc radiii urged 


the Budapest students to disregard 
Government exhoriations to give up their 
arms * 

For eight ycar.s Hungarian workers had 
been organised in State-controlled uade 
unions, yet as ^oc^n as the revolt started, 
these same workers w'ure playing their 
pan and had fprnwd their own councils 
of delegates. Dni:le were their own orga- 
niaaiions and the/ finked up with other 
counciISf first in iht^ same iiulusiry, then 
thniughout a diJiEriet and finally on a 
national basjs^ 

The woikthop comnuttecs did more 
than organise iirtds ol the Fieedoru 
l ighters, They iirgaiiised essential siqv 
pfies. Miners dug coal for huspitah and 
workers' fionicj;, liukerie'j and tloui inilU 


organised bread distribution, transport 
workers moved foodstuffs* public services 
workers maintained health services and 
factories repaired the scant store of arms 
available to the rebels and improvised 
weapons.’ Even after the Soviet troops 
returned to crush the Revolution, wor¬ 
kers hid their arms and took part in a 
general strike, 

.After the restoration of the Communist 
Government under Kadar. arrests, trials 
and executions continued into 1957, The 
Workers' Councils were broken up and 
as late as .September 29, 1957, the 

Government announced that the remain¬ 
ing Workers’ Councils were to be re¬ 
placed by ‘Wiirkcrs’ Councils, under the 
leadership of the trade unions’. 

This Kevnkilion was isolated and 
crushed by the sheer force of the Soviet 
tanks that returned to put their puppets 
in ptuver again. The Revolution reccivetl 
no active suppviri from the Western 
Governmenls. who realised that these 
Freedom Figluers were not fighting to 
restore ea pita I ism. 

The only thing that could have saved 
Ihe Revolution w'ould have been the 
active support of the working class in 
Western Europe. While their Hungarian 
brothers had broken with their State- 
controlled untons. workers in Western 
Europe remained tied to the bureaucratic 
leadership of their trade unions, who had 
iitj stomach for revolution, being very 
iTuich a pan of the capitalUt system of 
leader and the led. 

Because they were 'starved of soli¬ 
darity*, the 'Hungarian Revolution was 
crushed by overwhelming Russian mili¬ 
tary force’. 

P.T 



the right-wing of the labour movement 
but was to be seen as the left-wing of 
Ihe bourgeoisie, as 'social fascism'. 

Thus, as European capitalism plunged 
into economic crisis and the threat of 
Fascism mounted, the labour movement 
found itself hopelessly divided. In Ger¬ 
many the end result proved catastrophic. 
While the Communists continued to 
preach that the decisive struggle must be 
directed against the Social Democratic 
Party and that 'Social fascism’ must be 
overthrown before Hitler’s forces could 
be tackled, the Social Democrats them¬ 
selves were paralyzed, waiting for Hitler 
to breach the sacred constitution before 
they would act. In the event, both parties 
surrendered to their fate without a 
St niggle, 

POPULAR FRONT AGITATION 

It was only after Hitler had consoli¬ 
dated his counter-revolution and had 
liquidated all sections of the German 
labour movement that the Comintern 
revised its assessment of the nature of 
the Fascist menace. Then followed the 
period of the Popular Front agitation 
during which the Communist Parties 
were prepared to co-operate not only 
with the erstwhile 'social fascists’ but 
also with ‘progressive’ bourgeois parties. 
But, as Braunthal makes clear, the new 
line from Moscow was not so much a 
result of the recognition of previous 
error as a policy which fitted the 
Russian state's changed interests, Hiller’s 
departure from the Rapafio policy- 
based on the German-Russian treaty of 
1922 under which, incidentally, Russia 
secretly supplied arms to the counier- 
revolutionaTy^ Rekhswtihr —forced Stalin 
to seek an alliance with the Western 
Powers. The French Popular Front 
which resulted in the Russo-French 
treaty of 1935 was a calculated man¬ 
oeuvre on Stalin’s part to win the sup¬ 
port of the French people for Russia’s 
new' policy. 

Moscow's new line led to renewed 
attempts at a rapprochement between the 
Comintern and the Labour and Socialist 
International. The leaders of the latter, 
however, were Far too suspicious of 
Moscow’s intentions to respond very 
positively to these overtures. Disputes 
within the Social Democratic parties over 
co-operation with the Commiinrsfs .^cE’rvcdf 
only to weaken further the LSI. Ita 
member parties were also divided over 
the que.stion of how to meet the loom¬ 
ing Fascist menace of war—by armed 
resistance or by appeasement. The 
Munich Agreement of 193S found the 
LSI in complete disarray, its Executive 
unable to adopt any clear attitude. After 
Mutiich, it simply disintegrated, expiring 
ignominiousiy in 1940. 

FARCICAL END 

The end oF the Comintern was lo be 
even more farcical. In August, 1939, 
Moscow's line once again changed 
abruptly. Hitler and Stalin concluded 
their pact to carve up Poland, thereby 
setting the stage for World War IL Slow 
off the mark, the Communist Parties of 
France. Britain and Germany had come 
out in support of 'the just war in defence 
of democracy’. Called back into line, 
they switched to opposing The unjust 
war of rival imperialisms’. This line 
lasted down to June 22, 1941, during 
which period the Communist Parties 
acted as faithful instruments of Hiller's 
psychological warfare, campaigning for a 
negotiated peace. The German invasion 
of Russia soon altered that. The Com¬ 
munist fatherland was now in peril and 
overnight ‘the imperialist war' became a 
peoples' war to the death against Fas¬ 
cism. Communists could now safely 
combine their nalh^e patriotism with 
their Commuuist patriotism. 

The wave of pro-Soviet enthusiasm 
that followed the welcoming of 'Uncle 
Joe' as an ally of the Western Powers 
gave a great boost to Communist Parties. 
But in May, 1943, Stalin decided that 
the Comintern had become an embarrass¬ 
ment to his new aUfes He ordered its 
dissolution 'to e,xposc the lie' that Com¬ 
munist Parlies acted on orders from 
Moscow and not in the interests of their 
own peoples. But* of course, as Braun¬ 
thal observes. The dissolution of the 
Communist I nte mat tonal was irrelevant 
as regards the relations of the individual 
Conimunist Parties with Moscow. They 
remained as they bad always been— 
faithful, reliable, devoted servants of the 
Soviet Union, ready to carry out any 
duty which might seem to serve its 
iniercsks, even to the point of self' 
destruction. The Communist Parties, 
accustomed as they were to submit to 
Moscow’s decisions without question, 
allowed Stalin to throw away the heri¬ 
tage of Lenin with as much indifference 
as if it had been the dissolution of a 
workers’ chess club. No tears were shed 
over the grave of Lenin’s creation'. 

G.O 









Writing 

on Whote Waii? 

Dear Sir. 

Not only do you refuse my answer lo 
Arthur Moyseys unwarranted, un re¬ 
searched. vindictive and totally inaccurtite 
attack on Indica but now you publish a 
further attack by Arthur Moysc's pub¬ 
lishers who, as far as I know% have never 
even visited Indica. Dave and Tina Cun- 
liffc are laying down the most sickening 
form of self-ccifigratulatory bullshit by 
saying that 'Indica chooses not to stock 
their publication “because they arc 
harmful and irresponsible",' We have 
NEVER chosen not to deal with them. 
In the same way as \ stocked their pub¬ 
lications when 1 managed Better-Books' 
avant-garde department, ! wrote to them 
twice when 1 opened Tndica requesting 
copies of their books to stock here. T 
received no reply, nor had I heard of or 
seen them since and naturally assumed 
that their small press was dead. 

! notice in the same issue as Dave 
and Tina attack Indica (as usual with 
inaccurate facts) Arthur Moyse gives a 
beautiful review of Tina's latest book, 
what a beautiful love-hate relationship! 
Arthur loves Dave and Tina because 
ihev don't question why he has grown 
old and fat and done NOTHING to 
change the world but TALK, and Dave 
and Tina love Arthur because they arc 
preparing to sit back, live vicariously 
from other people's aaton in the form 
of little mags and correspondence, and 
also do NOTHING but talk. Arthur 
must be a great inspiration. The whole 
little clique can then criticise anything 
and anyone that does not conform with 
their rigid adolescent way of life where 
protest means writing 'Fuck' on the 
wail and justifying it with high-minded 
principles. 

Trendy, lucrative Indica still sells 
Intematianai Times, (the comic they did 
not name in their letter) and would 
maintain that IT has done more to 
change things in Britain in the last year 
than Screeches Publications has done in 
the last three, both starting equally with 
BO money. You will also find Freedom 
in Indica, still breathing the sour and 
tainted air to quote from lovable Arthur 
Mo>^. The Golden Cottvahulits case 
was years ago, baby; if that's all you're 
going to do then you’re history and 
rightly so. 

{Itidtco.) Miles. 

Two commems: J. We did jirkit ^ 
long (but iniercsttng) Vetter from Indica's 
manager (in preference to Miles's con- 
iribution) which put Indica's case with 
force and charm, 2. He writes ^bullshit’ 
and Tuck’ forgetting that Infernmionai 
Times is afraid to print these (in this 
case) misused words. 

We like to acknowledge other leiiers— 
but the correspondence is now closed.— 
Editors. 

In Peace News 
this week: 

with hATISH KUMAR: 
tufiuri in Indian Australia and Ihe 
Vielriani War by RDBIN G DLL AN, 
itOBEHT HI RMTT oil Lynduii Jolimoii 
-’“ file iriuiiiplt of Uriah Heap’. Price 1/- 
Crum Nevksagenis or Huusmans 5 f ale- 
diuiiuii Kuud, N,L 
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LEHERS & CONTROVERSY 


Spanish Refugees 
Aid Inc. 

Dear Friend, 

To keep alive during the winter—this 
is a terrible problem for many of the 
Spanish Civil War refugee living in 
France. Without your help, Christmas 
and New Year will be very bleak for 
many of them. Each year, more and 
more of them are turning 60. Tltcir 
needs are increasing, but so is the cost of 
living. And their liny pensions are only 
S3.^ a month, half of llic miitiiniiin 
amount needed for a decent standard of 
living. SI3 goes for coal each month 
{Iasi year it was $10). A pair of pants 
costs $10. An overcoat ts out of the 
question, unless SR A provides it. 

The Foyer Pablo Casals in Montauban, 
France, is now giving out food packages 
every month to 270 refugees over the age 
of 60. This winter the rolls will probably 
rise to 280 and the monthly cost of run¬ 
ning I he Foyer lo S950. The cost per 
person comes to $3.40 a month, or S40.80 
a year. Can you help one of these ageing 
veterans? 

Perhaps you can give a $240 scholar¬ 
ship for an excellent siudeni like 14-year* 
old Christianc V.? She needs one for the 
next two years to finish her studies. Her 
father, who fought and was wounded on 
the Ebro front during the Spanish Civil 
War, is tubercular. 

Con you solve the problems of one 
refugee by 'adopting^ liim or her? SIO 
a month, which may seem like vciy little 
to you, can go u kmg way towards sav¬ 
ing a human being. Can you help a 
Republican like Salvador P., who writes 
■as a believer in freedom and the rights 
of man, my conscience didn't perm it me 
lo stay in a country where a regime was 
being installed with the help of the Ger¬ 
man and Italian fascists'. They ask for 
very little and we have a lot to give. 

Our warm thanks for helping before 
and please help again, 

Dwight Macdonald. 

Chairman. 

Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc., 

Room 406, SO, Easi llth Street, 

New York, N.Y\ 10003. 

Educational System 

Dear Editors, 

John Thurston, in his interesting 
leiier (Freedom, 13J,6K), has tried to 
expand a very short, perhaps over- 
factual. article that appeared in Free¬ 
dom on the recent teachers' dispute into 
an article about libertarian attiDides to 
education in general, a topic that the 
original article never set out to cover at 
all, but fair enough. 

Although the original article merely 
intended lo give the facts in a dispute, 
it is obviously vitally important that the 
wider aspects of education should be 
discussed so regularly as to provide a 
permanent commenlary upon contem¬ 
porary' trends in education from an 
anarchist standpoint. 

‘Negotiation and (moderate?) strike 
action' may improve basic pay and con¬ 
ditions—surely these are elements that 
should have some place in teacher acti¬ 
vity. No one prcleDds that they will do 
the vital Job of changing what all 
libertarians agree is a far from perfect 
educational system (undcrstaiemenl of 
millennium?). 

Revolution is needed in education jusl 
as it is needed in every other facet of 
society. The place of the teacher as 
regards his permitted relationship with 
his pupil (permitted i.e. by most head¬ 
masters, Local Education Authorities, 
and environmental circumstances) is 
pathetically lacking in real understand¬ 
ing of the needs of the child and the 
young adult 

1 am no) iurc that I agree tolally 
with M about Newson and Nullicld 
maths, although J ceriamty agree about 
die falsity of the comprehensive idea 
(vee FHti,iJOH, 23 9.67). 

Improved pay is important to me. 
improved status is not, although ilrerc 
arc those in leadiuig who need the 
latter tagged an lo any attempt lu im¬ 
prove the former 

Of course the NUT is shockingly re* 
actionary, but untd the LfA replaces it. 
It’s all we have got; 1 certainly have no 
illusiuns about the NUT Alsu i did not 
say that a compulsory levy would sort 
out the men from the btjys. J.T. makes 
ino much of niy atiitude to this. 'Miere 
arc many teachers who would not even 
btuher to 'satisfy Iheu wnsc of duly' by 
■tlanaiirig' to a compulsory levy, A 
greater financial commitment would at 
least signify some kind of hu/y awaken¬ 
ing lo the realilits of the iiitiiation. 
There is, of course, far further to go 
than this before any real achievements 
in any educational held can he made. 
The outlook is perhaps a little depress¬ 


es much 
we now 
build ings 
country; 
^le LEAs; 

all, who arc not but pro¬ 
gressive in the libcriaff^^ (many 

of them are, many arc a tcacher- 
pupi! ratio of 1:12 

(necessitating, incidcnialiy "ighcr pay for 
teachers); a teaching pfof*^s*ion which is 
prepared to progress tcmiB 

of educational method^' but also in 
terms of creating neW kinds of rela¬ 
tionships—social and individual—with 
the child; to make greater use of experi¬ 
ment and i magi nation in the schools; 
and abandon for ever the image' of the 
traditional teacher; and ®ll the things 
I intended to mention but have not space 
to, happened as well, then wc MIGHT 
be getting somewhere, 

Paddy Fields (alias ItM Huooon). 
Northo/t, 

Foot and Mouth 

'POLLOWING ALAN ALBON's article 
^ on foot-and-mouth disease your 
readers might like to know more about 
the problems, and the way in which re¬ 
sourceful country folk solve them. 

A report about the wild stag menace 
has appeared in the Somerset County 
Gazette. Owing to fooi-and-mouih no 
hunting has been doi>c recently and 
farmers are afraid that herds will in¬ 
crease in shEc and raid crops on their 
Exmoor and Qtianloek farms. Shoot 
them? Of course not. This is where the 
huntsmen come in. Tt is our job to con¬ 
trol their numbers so that the herds do 
not disap^ar nor become unmanageably 
large*' said the Master of the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds. He hopes to be out 
hunting with bis horses, hounds, whipper- 
in, kennel-hunlsman. huntsmen * mem¬ 
bers, footfol lowers* and land rovers in 
March 'four days a week and sometimes 
five’. L M. Driver. 

What Human Rights? 

Dear Editors, 

I find the thought o( Britain being 
associated with the Inremaiional Human 
Rights year more than slightly amusing. 
Recently in the big. bold, booming city 
of Leeds* an old man died 'on waste 
ground, like an animal’ 

The facts are simple. Seeing a fellow 
creature in obvious distress, a local 
businessman phoned the police* and re¬ 
ported that he appeared to be ill. Fear¬ 
ful that Ihis 5S-y car -0 Id man of no fixed 
abode, might die within the city limits, 
the police, after speaking to him, moved 
him on. Had he been a younger man* 
who knows?, he might have made It. The 
facts are that, in his weakened condiilon, 
he only made il to some waste ground* 
and there passed away. *So much for 
Human Rights/ 

I would like to say that this was the 
end of the story, however, it was not. 
The usual inquest was held. The coroner, 
in upholding the action of the police in 
moving this man on* ihrew so much 
whilewash on them that a special detail 
was laid on to wash the courtroom oul 
after Ihe inquest. I seem to recall that 
Pontius Piiatc also washed his hands 
many years ago. 

Perhaps people may say 1 should mind 
my own business* !f however fifty per¬ 
sons can be found to suppt>rt my conten¬ 
tion, that this man should have been re¬ 
moved to hospital, the South Yorkshire 
Peace Centre will ask the Home Office to 
order a Public Encpiiry. 

Doncaster, Yorks. D. J. RogaN. 

Meritocrat P 

I AGHEE wilh Jeff Rnbinson (see this 
* page Inst week); 1 don't want in be 
governed by rnhols, adminialrators, Dr, 
Leiich- or anybody at fdl. 

Dr J.eueh smpptirts the idea gov¬ 
ernment hut Jelf Robinson's letter over- 
itUites Ihe case against him: 

One of Dr Leach's propt^fials, uecord¬ 
ing Jell Kohinson, Is; 

tt is fi desiruNr and nrrettstny 
thnt eduattion sfufidd fte grtirrd pnt. 
dnthtg a ttass of snvhd stkiitifU 
aJndnUiratars who yi’ould superbly 
elfkietU, Cifott^ftiptuous of die 
heediesM of ali moral and tthiciii cr iter in 
and thus he tfuite at luttne in the dyna- 
mU\ npandhig, higfdy ffrUi^^died world 
of matfern science and terfi"nlogy 

But in one of his lectures, which I 
quoted on l>ecenTher 16- Dr. [^ac|i 
a Hacked the *Statc ctlucnliiiMal sy.Mem for 
pieiendmg to offer equably of oppur* 

I unity: 

Iti pi act he the State devoted 

to the tieeds of a meritncrcny lij hi 6 / 4-6 
aii tfic rewards go to the tnost aide 

Hiring, 


If all teachers 
cash csncnt on educai'^. * 


Other Faces 
of Fascism 

IN HIS REVIEW of Carsten's The Rise 
^ of Fascism. N.W. lisis (he essential 
features of fascism m nationalism* anti¬ 
semitism, dictatorship of party and 
leader, militarism, corporatism and fake 
socialism. I think that there are two 
other important aspects of fascism that 
often get overlooked. 

The first is the tremendous power of 
Its emotional appeal, at certain times. 
Fascism* given the right moment in the 
history of a country, can sweep to power 
on a great wave of popular support in a 
very few years, It ha.s an especial appeal 
to that large section of the population 
which is normally apathetic towards 
politics* has no clear understanding of 
economics and is at all times more or 
less patriotic and law-abiding. Hitler, in 
his My Struggle, wrote that the most 
effective propaganda is that which is 
couched in emotional terms and directed 
at the average intelligence level of ihc 
masses. Hitler did not make speeches at 
such a low level as to appeal to out¬ 
right morons nor did he iUempt to 
indulge in intclleaual subtleties, in order 
to appeal to the intelligentsia. Hitler 
knew that once the Nazi bandwagon 
started lo roll the morons would climb 
aboard because of the opportunities for 
violence and that most intellectuals 
would climb aboard to save their skins. 

The common Marxist idea that living 
standards arc always everybody's first 
consideration is erroneous. There are 
plenty of people about who value such 
things as religion, family life, personal 
honour and what not higher than 
material things. Fascism* in its developed 
form, is of course, contemptuous of 
these things but it poses as their cham* 
pion in order to win support from old- 
fashioned people. There were plenty of 
people in Germany, Spain* etc., who sup¬ 
ported Hitler and Franco, etc.* not be¬ 
cause they believed they themselves 
stood to gain anything materially from 
fascism, but because fascism seemed to 
defend and uphold things Tike religion* 
tradition* family life* etc. 

But to give the Marxists their due* it 
ts true that about half the population 
put economic considerations first. When 
a large scale economic crisis occurs* 
and living standards fall* two sets of 
agitators make their voices heard. There 
are those on the left who promise utopia 
if only the capitalist-fascist conspiracy is 
smashed. And there are those on the 
right who promise utopia (for those of 
the right race) if only the red-Jewrsh- 
Negro-beatuik menace is first smashed. 
So far as most people are concerned the 
appeal of the right propagandists is 
much the most attractive because it is 
unfortunately true that among the mass 
of the population nationalism* xeno¬ 
phobia and ouiright racialism are much 
stronger than feelings of internationalism 
and class solidarity. The emotional 
appeal of tlie fascists is much greater 
than that of the left so far as moat 
people are concerned. 

And the economic arguments of the 
fascists arc superficially convincing too. 
Reds do encourage industrial unrest* 
there are a lot of beatniks about who 
consume but do not produce, freemasons 
do meet in secret* Jewish financiers are 
greedy (so are Gentile ones but this is 
conveniently overlooked), the inRux of 
Negroes has aggravated the housing 
shortage. If the masses had any sense 
they would see through such specious 
arguments but unfortunately, urged on 
by I heir tribal is tic emotions* they 
swallow them. This is why any large 
scale breakdown of Western society will 
inevil ably result in victory for fascism* 
People like Michael Malik and the 
Maoists and the lunatic fringe of the 
anarchist movement will have the effect, 
should their ideas show signs of making 
progress* of stampeding large numbers 
of fundamentally decent, ordinary people 
into fascism. 

The second aspect of fascism not men¬ 
tioned in N.W.’s review is ihe ohsession 
of fascists with whal I call hygiene in 
the giand sense, I mean ihe preoccupa¬ 
tion with the purity of the milion's 
blood, the killing oil' of sc\ deviates 
and Ihe mentally sick* ihc apparently 
friiniie dasirc I ha I the irnins shall run 
on lime, the keep fU mania, the short 
huireuls and pressed trousers nonsense, 
the fascination wilh Ihe minuliac of 
natiimal boundaries, the plethora of 
organisaiions* initials and symbols These 
thing:! are by no means only explainable 
in terms of war pre pa nit ions or as cun¬ 
ning conlrivanccs to divert public at ten- 
lion from the failure of fascism to 
fulfil its grandiose economic promises. 

On ihe contrary* I think that the fas¬ 
cist obsession with orderliness, regimen- 
la lion. pimciualiiy* abbreviation, etc., 
is anolher indica!inn of the basic driv¬ 
ing force of fascism which ts an urgent 
psydu>logical desire to root out. control 
or do.uroy all wildness and all non- 
con furmism, In other words, sheer lust 
for power in its mo.sl pathological form, 
JGPF RoOtNSON. 
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Immaculate Abortion ? 

T AST WEEK'S Cmholh Heratd in- 
eluded a fulLpage report on 
Catholic iecnagers based on more lhan 
L350 replies to a Teenage Questionnaire. 
'Ehc Herald's intention was to contradict 
the findings of a poll on teenage atti¬ 
tudes conducted by NOP for the Oalty 
Mail. 

Not surprisingly sex was mentioneef* 
21 % favou red ' sex befo re ma rriage^» 
77"4 disapproved and 2% didn't know. 
The Herald announced proudly; 

These ^gores are a flat contradiction 
of the feeling among the teenagers as 
reflected in the * Daily Maif pail. In 
reply to a similar questionnaire over half 
said they approved of 'sex before 
marr'mge\ 

But in answer to the question: Do 
you agree with abortion under any cir¬ 
cumstances? the Catholic Iccnagera 
replied as follows: 

Yes . 40% 

No . 59% 

Don’t know 1%. 

As the Herald pul it this is an corlro- 
ordinary resutt. 

You might think therefore that it 
would be more newsworthy than those 
results which followed Catholic ruloa 
and regylations. But not if you were ihe 
editor of the Catholic Herald. 

A front-page introduction lo the 
report was headlined— 

VOTE AGAINST NATIONAL 
TREND ON SEX. DRUGS 
and featured liberal views on immigra¬ 
tion and illiberal views on drugs and sex. 
Not a whisper about abortion. 

It is both sad and fantastic that though 
40% of Catholic teenagers arc prepared 
to agree with abortion hardly more than 
half this figure favour sex. 

The only interpretation which occurs 
to me is that though only 21% of 
Catholic teenagers agree with sex many 
more practice it—but without contra¬ 
ception. Having committed one sin and 
avoided anolher some of them find 
themselves faced with the necessity of 
abortion and come to terms with it in 
their own rather tangled way. 

One teenager was quoted as follows: 
// abortion is carried out after the 
organism is given a soul, then this would 
be murder. 

Yet if going right through pregnancy 
and having the child would do serious 
menrai or physical damage to the mother 
then I think in this case abortion would 
be advisable. 

Uncompassionate 

Council 

lUfY compliments to the People who 
introduced a story last Sunday as 
follows: 

From a tumbledown house in a dere¬ 
lict area of East London, a group of 
determined young men and women last 
week sent out a message of defiance. 

'We'It barricade ourselves inside.' they 
said, 'and rely on public opinion to 
come to our aid.' 

The people who have turned to direct 
action are volunteer workers from the 
Simon Community. Their attempts to 
establish a home for meihs drinkers 
have been disrupted by Tower Hamlets 
Council. 

A member of the Council is reported 
to have said : 

We need compulsory treatment for 
the men outside the borough. We don't 
want The home in Tower Hamlets. 

To drive out the meths drinkers and 
the Simon Community the Council has 
issued an enforoemeni notice giving them 
until March to leave the street they are 
occupy ing, 

Fred Harrison of the People com¬ 
ments : 

It is this final ultimatum that the trust 
has decided to resist. The volunteers 
have challenged the councit to eject 
them. 

11 the down-aruFouts are drivcit out, 
it will he a defeat for a group of reaUsiic 
idealist.ii who are facing a painful social 
problem that the Tower Hamlets council 
is not prepared to tackle. 

There wiii he no giory for the coun¬ 
cillors of Tourer Hamlets if they win the 
siege of Sclater Street. Only shame. 

State Educated 

11 is appropriate that the London 
^ Committee of 100 has at last dis¬ 
solved itself (see this page last wcek). 
For years it has had fewer (ban 100 
members. 

When Ihe Committee of 100 move¬ 
ment began it was in no sense dominated 
by anarchists. But the conflicts berweeo 
anii-bomb demonstrators and the various 
agencies of the State educated the 
former about the function of the latter 
—and turned many Committee of 100 
supporters into anarchists. 

Wynford Hicxs 
















Cuts Hit the 


'pHE GOVERNMENT'S CUTS m 
public expenditure once again 
illustrates that the Labour Party is 
far from being swialtst and in the 
interests of capitalist economy con¬ 
tinues to break the pledgCsS it made 
at the General Election. Of course 
many people voted for Labour not 
because they thought that Wilson 
would bring in the millennium^ but 
simply because they thought they 


Lowei-paid 


Contact Column 

This columD exists for mutual aid. 
Dooadons towards cost of typesetting 
will be welcome. 


Jack Coundry, of SO WhitCfriere Road. 
Shrewsbury. Shropshire, wishes to 
contact readers of Anarchy and 
Freedom in Shropshire. 

Public Debate on Anarchism. Kilburn 
AG versus SPGB Westminster. 
■Royal Oak\ York Street. W.i. 
February 7, 9 p.m. Stating the Anar¬ 
chist case: Norman Miller. 

Free Bnok^hop. If you want to help or 
have anv advice telephone Dritheld. 
PAD 2409 (after 6 p.m.). 

rardifl. Will any Cardiff anarchists con¬ 
tact Swansea anarchist group (address 
page 3). URGENT- 

T.N-T. Manchester’s first anarchist mag. 
now out. Single copies Is. post free; 
multiple copies 9d. each, plus postage 
from 9 Boland Street, Manchester, 14. 

Bristul Anarchists please eontact Susi 
Fisher and Adam Nicholson. 15 The 
Paragon, Clifton, Bristol 8. 

Badges, ‘Pm Backing Freedom’, Treedom 
Needs a Horne'. ‘Anarchy is on the 
Move'. 1/*- each. Proceeds donated 
to P & M Fund by Harlow- Anar¬ 
chists. 

Canada, Wanted now~tenants For parl- 
furn. 4-bed room farmhouse rent free 
for care of beefcaltlc. Details from 
D. Worthington. 2830 SaJmo Court, 
Vancouver H. 

Love and War Poems by Kenneth 
Patchen. To be published this month. 
Advance orders lo Dennis Gould, 56 
Jackson Avenue, Micklcover, Derby. 
f2/'6d. or 1 dollar). 

Freedom W^eekly? Eight pages every 
week? If all readers eoutd gel one 
extra subscription—it could be done. 
You may prefer lo sell by the week. 
We can kl you have copies on sate 
or reium 

Sludeni Aiiarciiisni, New fiery magazine 
starling beginning of this year. En¬ 
quiries from students, as well as 
articles, weieome. R. Bebb. lf)3a 
Camden Road, N.W.l. 

Flats nnd Houses Cleaned, Simple re- 
decoration and gardening iobs 
wanted. A. W. Uloth, 75 Templars 
Avenue, I^ndon, N.WJl. 

Pampbleis. ^The Origins of the Spanish 
Revolutionary Movement' (M. Da- 
shar)—2/6; ’Surrealism and Revolu¬ 
tion’ fantlvol)—2/6; 'Sixteen-Forty- 
nine, story of Diggers and Ixvellers* 
—5/*, Coptic Press, 7 Coptic Street, 
J„ondoa, W C I 

InlenuitiuiEal AMarclijsit f’aiiip 1969. Pro- 
po«ed to hold it in S H. England 
ofiei^ of a.vM5ianee, suggestion! for 
suitable sites to Jim Huggon. 173 
Kingshill Avenue, Norfhoh. Mid¬ 
dlesex 

"Save Greece Now* ficffiicc Fund. Dona¬ 
tion* for Terry. Mike and Del) to 
firotla Carthey. 8 Vtnccni Jiquare 
Maiia»orv«i. Walcott Street. London, 
S.W 1. Um: Registered Posi Money 
and Letters fail Uf arrive. 

Ian Cehtitk pkase get in touch with J K 
at Freedom Press. 

Etttt Angllu. If you're near Ipswich, call 
on us. We Slock alt Freedom Vre^s 
publicaljons, and have Fkm ryiM and 
and Anarchy regularly fJrwell Btafks, 
44 Upper frrwelJ Street. I|iswEch. 
Suffolk 

Van Wauled, Wilh or without driver to 
cover Aldermaston march - Irlerature, 
speakers" stand, etc. Ea%kr week-end 
April M-15. Reply to LFA. fJhra 
House. 


f von wKb to nmkr runlBcl lai ua know. 

WE GO TO PRESS ON MONDAY. 
LATEST DATE FOR RFX’Eirr OF 
MSS» LETTERS, MEETINC NOTICES 
IS THE MONDAY IN EACH WEEK 
OF PUBLlCAnON. 


wonltl be better off under a Labour 
Government. However, it appears 
tbai Mr Wilson and his Government 
seem determined to make themselves 
unpopular with the working people 
who put them in power. 

ll must be admitted that ihe cuts 
were expected and lhai the whole 
thing w^as cleverly put together so as 
not to eliminate all support. With 
an eye on the left wing of the PartVp 
Mr, Wilson and Mr. Jenkins, the 
Chancellor, included substantial de¬ 
fence cuts, abandoning the East of 
Suez policy and wi I hd rawing troops 
from the Persian Gulf by the end of 
1971. These defence cuts will, in the 
long term, assist the balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit. 

AXEING THE SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

The cuts ai home are to give 
^confidence’ to the bankers and 
speculators who are not going to give 
the Labour Government loans Just 
to spend on stKial services, while the 
defence cuts are obviously to sweeten 
the pill. The former hit the hardest 
those very people to whom the 
Labour Government had pledged to 
bring social justice, such as the 
lower paid, the needy and the under¬ 
privileged, When sick, there will be 
the added burden of prescription 
charges and another 10/- when visit¬ 
ing the dentist, making the treatment 
now £1 10s. in all. !f this isn't bad 
enough, then there is also another 
6d. per week deducted from the pay 
packets for the National Health and 
a further 6d, for the National 
Insurance Fund. 

However, the meanest and most 
petty thing of all, 1 think, is the 
stopping "of free milk in the 
secondary schools from September. 
Even those who are willing to pay 
for ii will not be able to get ii at the 
schools. This will mean a net reduc- 
lion of £4.5 million in a year. Not 
a very big saving, but one that will 
do a lot of harm to children coming 
from poor families. For them, the 
free milk was some compensalion 
for the lack of nutritious food at 
home and so what is saved on milk 
Will be more than lost with increased 
costs on the Health Service. 

Cuts by the Local Authorities will 
affect the housing programme of 
council dwellings. Here again the 
needy families. Jiving in overcrowded 
rooms, paying high rents to private 
landlords, will sufi'er. While the low 
income families are most aifected 
by these cuts in welfare and social 
services, other measures in the pack¬ 
age deemed to strengthen the capi* 
lalist economy will, in fact, damage 
it. The ciiis in the road building 
programme, the delay in raising ihe 
school leaving age. will only hinder 
it. 



ForWorkers’Control 


MAKING 

profitable 

The interests rif those bankers and 
big investors be satisfied, 

British industry must once again be 
made profitable enough to attract 
investors. The devaluation in 
November was purt of this process 
and already the effects of this are 
being felt in n^mg prices. So far 
the Government has not brought in 
a wage freeze^ btit one is threatened 
if wages rise quickly. 

Left-wing t>nly offer an altcr- 
nalive capitalist policy, Britain is 
a declining naJmn and so the re¬ 
forms envisaged on election are now 
jettisoned and forgotten. 

The struggle against these cuts of 
the Government will not take place 
in Parliament where left-wing MPs 
have only abstained, but at the 
wage-earner's place of work, [de¬ 
mands can still be won from 
employers if workers are determined 
to take the necessary action. Tenants" 
Associations can also organise a 
campaign lo defeat the rent increases 
which will continue to be brought 
in by the GLC and the local 
authorities. 

These economic struggles are im¬ 
portant to defend not just the 
standard of living but the conditions 
under which we work and live our 
lives ill the community at large. 
These cuts do not just mean 2/6d, 
on prescriptions when we are ill, or 
another 1/- out of the wage packet. 
They also mean that the advent line 
playground, tlie swimming pool that 
the bordtigh heMed W badly, me 
bus shelter, or the road crossing at 
that dangerous corner, will not be 
provided. It is these things, that 
affect the old and the young alike, 
that should be fought for. 

NEEDS, NOT PROFIT 

Cuts in welfare services can always 
be expected while the present econo¬ 
mic system survives. The owners 
and controllers of industry, the 
bankers and the speculators, need 
people to work for them in order to 
make their profits, but people do not 
need them. The real wealth is 
created by the labour of men and 
women whose work can supply the 
needs of aU, without profit 

As an Anarchist, I believe that 
people can co-operaie to provide for 
the needs of everyone and, with pre¬ 
sent available resources, it is possible 
to achieve this, provided that there 
is a conscious desire in the minds 
and hearts of men. 

There are signs that workers arc 
fed up with the Labour Party and 
that the wh(>ie system of Parliament 
and the Slate is being incrensingly 
questioned. People are looking for 
an alternative and as Anarchists we 
can put it before them, 

p.r 
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Roberls-Arundel 
Lying Unllmlled 


FOR BAREFACED LIES ihc Stoclcpori 
^ firm of Roberts-Arundel takes some 
beating. Today, one week after pretend¬ 
ing to close, work here is still going on 
as usual. (Date for shut down January 
12, 1968.) 

Even on the first working day that 
followed Ihe so-called dosure, machines 
were running and though some lads had 
bee n sacked, we saw some new faces 
among those clocking in. At least 50 
have been turning up for work this week 
and this with the 27 said to be outfitting, 
makes it about 80 scabs still emplo>’ed. 

Let’s hope the unions don't chicken 
out now! Any attempt to back out now, 
could only encourage any %reak in and 
burn it' ideas anybody might have. This 
could be what the firm wants, as they’ve 
jusi copped £1,000 for damages from Ihe 
local council, eta 

Most of us reckon this company should 
be run out of the country, as would 
happen with any set of gangsters. Any¬ 
how the pickets intend to stick it to the 
bitter end. Though, it’s felt that the 


firm’s being let off lightly, and that in 
any other country, they'd have had more 
than broken windows to put up with. 

As usual this has been an unfair, one¬ 
sided dispute, with a *stop-at-nothing' 
management using every dirty trick it 
could to beat us. On our side we have, 
let's face it, soft, but honest unions who 
arc no match for a firm like this. On the 
picket line we have good blokes and 
decent trade unionists. Not a roughneck 
among them and that’s the trouble. 

All we can do now is try to make sure 
the 'Blacking’ of Arundels carries on, and 
don't give them a chance lo say the 
strike is over as they have done before. 
Meanwhile anarchist elements in the 
area are saying the factory should be 
liberated and the UNIONS SHOULD 
HAVE THE GUTS TO TAKE IT 
OVER. But we have a responsibility 
too, and every anarchist and decent trade 
unionist should do all they can lo stop 
^his firm from doing the dirty on its 
workers, 

NoaTH West Workers. 


Shambles at Westminster 


iTiE MARCHED THEM up to the 
^ top of the hill and he marched 
them down again’-^the Wilsonian policy 
for 1968, Hie only snag—some of the 
troops fell out half way up. 

Abstentions against abstentions and 
just—abstentions, obviously this lot are 
not capable of running a 'boo^e-up in a 
brewery'. The biggest giggle of the lot 
is that every one is taking the stand on 
the highest of moral principles. If this 
were true, half of the Labour MPs 
would have left months ago, even if one 
takes the lowest of morality : ‘party^ 
political morality'. WQson and his 
cabinet henchmen have been leading the 
Labour Parliamentary Party by the nose 
for months and only an occasional cry 
of real pain has been heard. 

The usual hot air spewing from the 
so-called 'left’ of the Party, can be read 
in the left Labour journals, supported 
by a faint twinkle from the Morning 
Star, The parrot-like repetition of their 
policy is monotonous, to say the least. 
'Support and strengthen the "left" for a 
real socialist policy'. The Morning StoTp 
realising it has as much political support 
as our cat, is forced to support this poli¬ 
tically dishonest policy. But as we all 


We Are All Criminals 


A n INVi SnCiAl JON recently riiude 
jji .Sweden shows lluil 4fr' of die 
sludenis who me studying law wic Iheiii 
selves guilty of iJicfls in shops These 
people will soon Sit in our civil courts 
judging exacily the same sort of cfirne^! 

A large scale investiguimri in the USA 
iihowed that 99"; committed n 'crime', 
and that 70';., among ihc men and 35 '', 
among the women comuotled l rimes 
which were acthmuble I his result was 
ii shock to the anlhoritic£, and when they 
mvevugaied the penalties ft»r all crimes 
lhai ri person u^mmits during a life td 
itormal length, they found that each 
Amerjcan citizen should have lo m S.fllXJ 
years in pr ison and lo pay one hi 11 ion 
dollars in fine’ If just ice slum Id be 
done ., . 

This shows the stupidity of 'justice' in 


this Hociely Wlien nearly every cltuen 
in a ciiniitry cumniik'r *etimes’ and when 
nearly Iwodhioh of these coionut CTimes 
whrdi are diure must he Home- 

thing wrong ^lOnTewhere. . And there 
cannoi he soinethlng wrong with nearly 
every citizen conntfy, li is ihe 

system. Ihc kmd of society, lhai we nru 
forced live in, lhai is wrong. Ihc 
system in which the police, lire eourh. 
the lawyers. fulfil one thing: the 

proiectiun of uapita ist sin-ieiy m 

which man i" b.s elementary 

rights. Whert Will man gd the right to 
rake what 

punished by . 

rhi- Z.fW i" Sweden acts so strangely 

ih» Tht-rfi' 

who ate iKina " 

Ihwe oW B li«l“ 


fseople commit led murder and so on 
Ihese people should be treated in hospi- 
lah and not he kepi in prisons! Ific rest 
of the prisoners we can constder as vie- 
tmv.s of this damned capitalist society. It 
is inhuman lo isolate men in prisons to 
rc-adapl iliern to society! 

ll has been proved that the system 
which sends a person to prison as a 
punishmeni for a 'crime' he has com- 
nutted is wrong. Psychologists have 
proved lhai punishment only creates 
more neuroses and less a'-adapiation to 
the stieiely Hut what good svill ihis do 
us? We cannot demolish the prisons until 
the capita tut system, in all its forms, has 
been demolished. Gniy then can the 
loathsome ma.sk fall and man remain 
sceptre less, free, u nci re um scribed, but 
ntan. - . Ingemar Nilsson. 


know the CP would support the Virgin 
Mary if she could be manipulaied. 

There are two Labour MPs who do 
not profess to believe in socialism. One 
is EJesmond Louis Donnelly, MP for 
Pembroke, Desmond is in favour of a 
broad-minded Christmas club or, as he 
chooses to describe the party of his 
dreams, a ’broad, classless, non-doctrin¬ 
aire Radical Party". If this is what you 
want Desmond, Jo Grimmond should 
welcome you with open arms, because 
surely this is the position claimed by the 
Liberal Party. You have resigned the 
Whip, it is only a few steps across the 
House. Perhaps the urge to remain an 
MP is too strong for such action. 

1 he other Labour MP and stalwart 
supporter of the working class w'ho does 
not reckon socialism and all that jazz is 
Reg Paget. His attack upon the Prime 
Minister can only be described as 
’lovely’. If Paget is to be taken seriously 
then Wilson had better go into the 
hymn publishing business as alternative 
employment, I am sura Mary could fit 
him in somewhere. 

In the last few' weeks the parliament¬ 
ary' sjstcm has been expcjsed for all to 
see. What a bloody shambles. All three 
political parties claiming to know the 
an.swcr. 'Things would be different if 
they had been ‘'in office”.’ 

How many times has one heard that 
pearl of wisdom. At least wc as 
.Anarchists do not claim to know- all the 
answers, 1'he shower at Westminster get 
paid for not knowing the answers and 
proving it by their acitons. 

The so-called party of the working 
people is praying for a miracle to hap¬ 
pen, they applied and have been ac¬ 
cepted into the first division but they 
have not the stars to keep them there. 
Lei us be under no illusions—their job 
has been to prop up the present system, 
to coat it with sugar to make it palatable 
to the people. This has always been an 
impiissible task, do not let the left-wing 
fakers tell us any different. The historic 
rdic of the Labour Party has been one 
of a safety valve through which mili¬ 
tancy could be siphoned off. A term in 
office every few years kept the peasants 
quiet. But when the valve is no longer 
of any use. What happens then? 

Bill CmtiSFOPHEa. 


bt Bjfpnm frintm. Loodoo. B.l. Palulitiad br Prwton Pm, tU Mu««U kMiH, OtVPig. 























